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CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 


Volume XXII APRIL 1927 Number 2 


EITTA, NAPA AATH IN LITERATURE 


By Exiza G. WILKINS 


"Eyyva, apa 8’ &rn,the third and least familiar of the three maxims 
known surely to have been inscribed on the temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
has been the subject of occasional discussion both in ancient and in 
modern times, and various theories have been proposed regarding its 
original meaning. The number of passages in which the maxim occurs 
in Greek and Latin literature is not large, and most of them are very 
brief. Hence it becomes possible to bring together within the compass 
of a few pages all such passages of any consequence as we have been 
able to discover, in order to determine clearly the actual facts to be 
deduced therefrom. If such a study does not lead to any one sure 
solution of the problem in hand, it may at least make clear wherein 
the problem lies, and indicate a little more precisely than has been 
done hitherto the most simple and natural alternatives open to con- 
servative scholarship as touching the possible original intent of this 
apothegm. 

The authorship of éyyva, rapa 5’ arn, as of its companion maxims 
yv@0. cavrov and unéév &yarv, is unknown.! It is usually assigned to 
Thales? by the late writers who attempted to distribute various apo- 
thegms among the Seven Sages—a canon which never became en- 


1 For a brief discussion of the theories advanced in ancient literature see Introduc- 
tion to Know Thyself in Greek and Latin Literature, Chicago dissertation, 1917. 

2 Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 14. 61; Pal. Anth. ix. 366; Varro Lat. Poet. Min. Frag. (ed. 
Baehrens), p. 297; Ausonius Lud. Sept. Sap., pp. 172, 177, also p. 409 (ed. Peiper); 
Hyginus Fab. 221; Sidonius Carm. ii and xv. 44; Schol. to Dio Chrys. and Lucian Phalar. 
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tirely fixed—but it is attributed to Chilon by several authors,! and, in 
certain instances, to Pittacus? and to Bias.? We have no sure evidence, 
however, that it originated with any one of these men. It may pos- 
sibly have been on the old templet which was destroyed by fire in 
548 B.c.,5 and it was certainly on the new temple beautified by the 
Alemaeonidae in the late sixth or early fifth century.® 

The original meaning of this maxim hinges largely upon the in- 
terpretation intended for éyyva, evidently an imperative active of the 
verb éyyvaw" which, like the noun éyyia from which it is formed, 
appears with three distinct uses in Greek literature. It was used to 
express a strong affirmation, promise, or pledge of any kind, not 
necessarily binding upon the speaker;® it was used technically and 
with binding force in a betrothal ceremony;® and it was used tech- 
nically and with binding force of the assuming of suretyship. In the 
first of these uses the verb occurs regularly in the middle voice, al- 
though the active is not unknown;" in the second, the father used the 
active voice in betrothing his daughter, and the aspirant for her hand 
plighted his troth with the middle form; and the middle of the 
simple verb is used regularly of giving security in the literature of 
the classical period, although the active of the compound deyyvav 
is sometimes used in this sense."! 

These three uses of éyyvaw and the noun éyyva are all fairly early, 
for we find the verb in the first or general sense in Pindar,” and in the 
second in Herodotus, where the formula used in a betrothal ceremony 

1 Clem. Alex. op. cit. vi. 2. 21; Diod. Sic. ix. 9; Diog. Laert. i. 3. 6 (73); Pliny N.H. 
vii. 32 (119). 

2 Stob. Flor. iii. 79 (ed. Meineke). 3 Ibid. iv. 298. 


4 Ibid. xxi. 26. See Schultze, ‘‘Die Spriiche der delphischen Saule,”’ Philol., XXIV, 
196. 

5 Her. ii. 180; Paus. x. 5. 13. 6 Her. v. 62; Pindar Pyth. vii. 

7 The fact that the Greek maxims generally are expressed by the imperative, as well 
as the presence of the 6’, indicates this. Cf. Goettling, Die delphische Spriiche (Ab- 
handlungen), p. 243, and Partsch, Griechische Biirgschaftsrecht, p. 108. 

8 Pindar Ol. xi. 16; Arist. Pl. 1202; "Xen. Anab. vii. 4. 13; Diod. Sic. x. 1 (quoted 
below); Philostratus Lives of the Sophists i. 3. 229; Julian Frag. 4. Cf. Aesch. Zum. 858. 

9 Her. vi. 57; Eur. Iph. Aul. 703; Plato Laws 774 E; Dem. xxix. 47 and xlvi. 18; 
Is. ii. 4 et passim; Paus. iv. 9. 5. 

1 Democ. Frag. 157: Mexpa diddvat Botdov padXov H peyada éyyvav (in Frag. Phil. 
Graec., I, 350). 

1 Plutarch Caes. 11. See Partsch, pp. 106-7, 112-13. 12 Ql. xi. 16. 
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is expressly stated,' while the first and third meanings seem to meet 
in a passage in the Odyssey.2 This passage occurs in the song which the 
bard sang at the palace of Alcinoos regarding the amour of Ares and 
Aphrodite and the way in which Hephaistos caught them in his 
bonds. The gods say to one another that Ares owes the fine for adul- 
tery, and presently Poseidon begs Hephaistos to release Ares, promis- 
ing (éwioxouat) that “he shall pay all that is meet among the im- 
mortal gods”; but Hephaistos replies 


’ n % s , > , 
deat Tor ded@v ye Kai éyyiar éyyuaeoban, 


and asks how he could bind Poseidon if Ares should escape 
and avoid the payment. Whereupon Poseidon assures him that if 
Ares does not pay, he will pay the fine himself, and Hephaistos, 
satisfied, releases the pair. The word taicxouwat in Poseidon’s first 
speech indicates that éyyvat here may mean “‘promises” or “pledges,” 
and it is so rendered by some translators,’ although most critical edi- 
tions take it more technically and render it ‘surety,’ “securities,” or 
“‘Biirgschaft.’’* It appears, however, that security was just what 
Hephaistos wanted and did not have as yet when he uttered those 
words—not until Poseidon promised further to be surety for Ares to 
the extent of paying the fine in case of his default.® It is possible, 
then, that we have both shades of meaning in the verse, and that we 
shall not be far from the poet’s thought if we construe it: ‘“‘Promises 
on behalf of worthless fellows are worthless to have as security.’’ 
It is needless to say that instances of the purely technical use of the 
words in the sense of giving security, or bonds, are frequent in the 
literature of the fifth and fourth centuries, particularly in the works of 
the orators and of Plato. 

1 7 5¢ "ANkewvos Meyakrel éyyu ratda thy éujv ’Ayaplorny, vouorst tots ’APnvaiwy. 
papevou 5é eyyvacbar Meyaxdjjs, exexipwro 6 yauos KNeobever. 

2 viii. 351. 

3 Chapman, Bryant, Palmer, Morris, Way, and others. See also note by Clarke, 
and by Hayman. 

4So Passow, Crusius, Merry, Owen. The Crusius edition brings together the 
various renderings of the scholiasts, two of whom quote the maxim. 

5 This is in accord with the interpretation of Partsch (pp. 12 and 76), although he 
adopts Thalheim’s translation ‘‘Ohnmichtig sind die Birgschaften die den Ohn- 
michtigen gegeben werden”’ (p. 11). 

6 Cf. the Scholiast: trép r&v decdGv nai kaxdv &yybat xai abral xaxai elow, ri riorw 
brép Tav TrowvTwy undevds tnpety Suvvapévov. 
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The earliest passage which suggests the maxim is a fragment of 
Epicharmus, quoted by Clement of Alexandria, who says: 
obxt kal Xihwvos rod codiotod amopbeyiauévov, eyyta, mapa 6 ara. 
"Erixapyos Thy abtiy yvounv érépw dvouate TponveyKato eimav 

éyyia aras Ovyarnp, eyyia dé fapias.! 

The text of the fragment is evidently corrupt, although its general 
purport is reasonably clear.’ In itself it tells us nothing regarding the 
exact meaning of éyyva, but only that it is the daughter of Ate, and 
that loss, or penalty, is connected therewith. Yet the fact that in 
another passage* Clement says that the Greeks borrowed the maxim 
from one of the proverbs of Solomon which refers to surety shows that 
he does so construe it elsewhere, and, erroneous as his ideas often are, 
lends the weight of probability to such a construction here. It is prob- 
able also that &rn was personified in the original form of the precept*— 
Ate, the goddess who takes possession of a man’s mind when he starts 
upon a wrong course and hurries him to his doom; but the word is also 
used of the doom itself—of woe or trouble—and it was doubtless so 
understood in the maxim, in the late period at least. We cannot be 
absolutely certain, of course, that Epicharmus is alluding to the 
apothegm, but it is highly probable that any such bringing together 
of the words éyyva and &rn would immediately suggest it to him and 
his contemporaries, as it did to Clement. The completion of the new 
temple at Delphi, with the maxims inscribed thereon, during the 
period in which Epicharmus lived, presumably gave literary men a 


fresh impulse to refer to them, however current they may have been 


before, for we find undéy &yav repeatedly in Theognis and Aeschylus 
and yv@6c aavrov in the plays of Aeschylus and of Ion. 

In our next passage—a fragment of an unknown play of Euripides 
—the reference to the apothegm is explicit, and the setting in which it 
appears makes its meaning clear. The fragment reads: 

ovK éyyvapar’ (nuia didreyyvov 
oxoreiv’ Ta IvOo0t 5’ obk €G ypaupara. 

1 Strom. i. 14. 61. 

2 See note by Richards in Class. Rev. (April, 1899), p. 148. He suggests, largely for 
metrical reasons, réxvov(?) éyyla wey Gras, éyybas 6& fauia. Pickard-Cambridge (Greek 


Comic Frag., pp.7 and 174) accepts this reading in the main, but prefers to retain Ovyarnp 
for the first word. 


3 Op. cit., ii. 15. 70. 4 See Schmidt, Ethik der alten Griechen, I, 250. 
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These words, while not entirely self-interpretative, are used by Dio- 
dorus Siculus to illustrate the theory that the maxim concerns 
“guarantees in contracts and in agreements in behalf of others in- 
volving money.’! Moreover, the word ¢iAéyyvov, which occurs else- 
where only in Strabo,’ is there used of a man who had a reputation for 
giving security readily. 

Plato states in his Charmides* that éyyia, rapa 5’ &rn was on the 
Delphic temple, and we learn from Clement of Alexandria that oi 
mepl ’AptororéAn attributed this apothegm to Chilon.‘ The only other 
passage in Greek literature prior to the first century B.c. in which an 
allusion to the maxim occurs is a fragment of Cratinus the Younger, a 
poet of the Middle Comedy: 


Eis éyyvas Tpets rec, avnpeOnv. 

oUTw rote év Aeddotow jv Ta Yoaupara, 
TH eyyinv Grnv. "ANN eyo 

dud€ratpov elxov eos.® 


The first verse refers to the law that if a criminal under arrest wished 
to escape imprisonment previous to his trial, he must produce three 
men as surety for his appearance.’ Hence the speaker says: “Having 


consented to be one of three sureties, I was caught. So did the in- 
scription at Delphi hold for once, that suretyship is woe. But I am 
naturally a compliant friend.” 

Plutarch tells us that there existed in antiquity a large number of 
lengthy discussions arising from yv@6. cavrov and pndév ayar,’ and we 
may assume that there were a few discussions of the third maxim also 
—discussions which would bring together the various interpretations 
or applications of the precept, much as Plutarch’s E apud Delphos set 
forth various theories regarding the possible significance of the letter 
E, which likewise appeared upon the temple. We find evidence for 
the existence of such discussions of éyyia, tapa 5’ Grn in a passage in 


1 ix. 9—x. 2. 2v. 9 (215). 3165 A. 4 Strom. i. 14. 61 
5 Quoted in Schol. on Plat. Charm. 165 A. 


6 The law is stated in Dem. Against Tim. 114. Cf. Antiphon Or. 5, 17 and Plato 
Laws 871. Plato recommends that a man be obliged to furnish three sureties also in 
claiming the right to establish the freedom of a person taken as a slave (Laws 914 E; 
cf. Dem. Against Neaer. 40). 


7 E apud Delphos, chap. 2; De Pyth. or., chap. 29. 
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Diodorus Siculus and in Plutarch’s Septem sapientum convivium. 
Diodorus Siculus says: 


70 6€ ’Eyyta, tapa 8’ Gra twes bré\aBov yamov arayopelev. Thy yap 
TOU yayou oivOecw Tapa Tots mAEioTOLs THY ‘EAANVOY Eyyinv dvoudasecBbat, 
kai BeBawrs 6 Kowvds Bios, &v @ wrEloTaL Kal meyroTar Yivovrat cuudopal dia 
Tas ‘yuvaikas. évio d€ dacw avakiov efvac Xidtwvos dia 7d wy Svvacbar 
avatpoupevoy Tod yauou Siapévery Tov Biov, Thy bé atnv arrodaivovrar eyyvats 
Tats émi t&v ovpBodraliwy Kai tais brép Tav addAwv dioporoynoect epi 
xpnuatwv. Kal "Evpiidns. 

OvK éyyv@puau' Cnuia didreyyvov 

oxorely Ta Toot 5’ ovK éG we Ypaumara. 
"Evo 6€ dace wy Xidwvos evar yndé worrtixdv 76 pndevi Tv Pidrwv év rats 
TovavTas Xpelars ErapKety GANG wGAdov Tas KaTaBeBawwoes aTaryopevew Kal 
TO KaTaTerapevws eyyvacbai re kal diopifecOar Tav avOpwrivwy ws Torjoat 
tous “EdAnvas bre Katnywvioavro tov Zéptnv. Gyooav yap & TAaraais 
Tapadwoew Traidwy taol tiv mpos Tovs Ilépoas ExOpav, ews av of moTrapol 
péwow els THY OdXaTTav Kal yévos avOpwrwv 7} Kal yi Kaprods dépy. 76 5é Tis 
Tixns ebperartTwrov BeBaiws eyyudpevor wera Ta Xpovov émpesBevovTo pds 
’Aprakeéptny, tov vidvy Zeptov wepl didias kal ovppaxias.! 


This passage indicates that already in the first century B.c. the original 
intent of the maxim was a matter of conjecture and some degree of 
discussion. It seems that the interpretations usually given are here 
presented in what the author conceives to be the order of probability, 
each of the three being naturally suggested by the forces inherent in 
ihe uses accorded the word éyyia. The first and second theories— 
that the maxim applies to betrothal and to suretyship, respectively— 
are rejected on the ground that obedience to such a behest would 
imperil the continuance of society, in the one case, and its wise con- 
duct, in the other. With the third application, growing out of the 
more general force of éyyva, the author is apparently more in sym- 
pathy. He says that the maxim 


forbids strong affirmations and emphatically guaranteeing and determining 
something in human affairs as the Greeks did when they contended against 
Xerxes. For they swore that they would hand down their enmity to their 
children’s children to continue as long as the rivers should flow into the sea, 
and the human race exist, and the earth yield her increase. But while they 


lix. 9—x. 2. 
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made such strong asseverations touching matters which so easily change with 
Fortune, after a time they sent envoys to Artaxerxes, the son of Xerxes, with 
regard to a treaty of friendship. 

Partsch, in his Griechische Biirgschaftsrecht, quotes this passage in 
support of his theory that the maxim was originally concerned with 
the taking of an oath, but it seems better to regard it not as an ex- 
ample of another restricted first meaning, but as a forceful illustra- 
tion of the possible general application of the apothegm, as distin- 
guished from its ordinary limited use. This type of illustration—from 
a historical instance of an oath, whether actual or traditional—is also 
characteristic of Diodorus Siculus’ treatment of unéév G&yar, for he 
tells the story of the factious Epidamnians dropping masses of hot 
iron into the depths of the sea, swearing, in disregard of that precept, 
not to become reconciled until the iron should be recovered hot, and 
then making peace later perforce. 

Plutarch evidently has in mind this discussion of Diodorus 
Siculus, or a common source, in his Septem sapientum convivium,' 
where Chersias demands the meaning of the three maxims at Delphi 
and describes the third as rotro 51) 76 woods ev ayapous, Todos 6’ 
amiarous, évious bé Kai adwvous memounkds, éyyia apa’ ara. This pas- 
sage is not to be taken too literally, of course, for the setting as well as 
the evident hyperbole forbids that. Regarded as an echo from some 
such passage as the foregoing from Diodorus Siculus, however, the 
point of it becomes apparent. dmiorovs would mean “distrustful” or 
“cautious in giving security,” and adg@wvous would refer to the avoiding 
of strong pledges in general. But the discussion does not end there. 
Aesop presently remarks that Chersias has on occasion jestingly in- 
sisted that Homer is the real author of these maxims, and he quotes a 
passage from Homer to illustrate each of the three. As touching the 
third he says: 
tiv 8’ &yyinv of wey GAdou Aovdopetv abrov ws mpayyua deiNaov Kal waraov 
olovrar, NeyovTa 

Aevdai rou devAGy ye Kal éyyvar éyyvaecOar. 
Xépoias 5€ ob oct myot THv aTnv bo TOU Avs pidjvat TH Ey yin Tapay.wopeErny, 
hv eyyunodpuevos 6 Zebs Eoharn tepi THs TOU ‘Hpaxdedus yevéecews. 
We cannot be certain of the meaning which “others” attached to 
éyyinv although it probably means “surety” here; but éyyin and 

1 Chap. 21. 
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éyyunodpevos refer to the oath which Zeus was tricked into swearing 
when Hera thwarted his purpose on the day of Heracles’ birth, a 
story told in Iliad xix. 90 ff. The word éyyta does not occur in the 
Iliad story, of course, but Ate figures there prominently. We can 
readily imagine that Chersias’ words really voice the reply of those 
who wish to meet the objection that there is no authorization in 
Homer! for interpreting the maxim in a general rather than a specific 
sense, whereas, they say, Homer does use the words éyyvar éyyudeobat 
in a passage connected with the giving of security. That Plutarch, 
like Diodorus Siculus, uses the occasion of an oath to illustrate this 
theory regarding the more general meaning of the precept may also 
be an echo, and does not necessarily imply the exclusion of milder 
promises from the range of experience to which the words could be in- 
tended to have application. 

Plutarch quotes éyyia, tapa 6’ &rn in two other passages. In his 
De garrulitate? he cites it together with yv@A cavrov and pnéév ayav 
as an admirable example of potent wisdom expressed with Laconic 
brevity. In his De vitioso pudore’ he uses it in the sense of “giving 
security.’””’ Men who are too shy or timid to say “No,” he says, may 
meet with loss in money matters “by lending to those whom they do 
not trust and by giving security for those for whom they do not wish 
to give it, and while they praise the éyyta, rapa 5’ ara, they are not 
able to apply it to their affairs.” 

We have already referred to the passage in which Clement of Alex- 
andria applies the maxim to the giving of security,‘ for he finds the 
source of the Greek éyyia, rapa 5’ ary in Prov. 6: 1-2, which he quotes 
from the Septuagint: vié, éav éyyunon cov didov, tapadwcers anv xetpa 
€xOp@. mayis yap avipl ioxupa Ta tba xeiAn, Kal aNioKeTat pyuacr idiou 
orouaros.® Aside from the mention of the apothegm by those who 


1See Scholiast on Homer Od. vii. 351, where the maxim is quoted twice. Eusta- 
thius not only quotes the maxim in his commentary, but echoes the discussion of 
Diodorus Siculus or some similar source. 

2 Chap. 17. 

3 Chap. 3. This passage is nowhere recorded in other modern discussions of the 
subject. 

4 Strom. ii. 15. 70. 

5 The English Revised Version renders the Hebrew: 

‘‘My son, if thou art become surety for thy neighbor, if thou hast stricken thy 
hand for a stranger, 

“Thou art snared with the words of thy mouth, thou art taken with the words of 
thy mouth.” 

Cf. Prov. 11:15; 17:18; 22:26; and elsewhere. 
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attempted to distribute the maxims among the Seven Wise Men,! and 
by the lexicographers,? the only other passage in Greek literature in 
which it occurs is in Diogenes Laertius’ chapter on Pyrrho.’ He is 
saying that while some men are called Pyrrhonians from their master, 
those who are inclined to doubt and to suspend judgment are likewise 
so classed. Some say that Homer was the founder of skepticism, 
since he gives a different account of the same matter at different times, 
and they say 7a T&v errs. copSv oxerrika eivar olov Td Mndev Gav kal 
"Eyyba, rapa 8’ ara. dndova8at 7G BeBaiws kal reTELopEvws Sreyyuwuery 
érakoNovbety atnv. They say, too, that Archilochus and Euripides 
were skeptics, he continues, and Xenophanes, and Zeno, and Democ- 
ritus, and Heracleitus, and he quotes passages from each of these 
authors to the effect that man knows nothing surely. ‘The skeptics 
persisted in overthrowing all the dogmas of every school,” he says, 
“while they themselves asserted nothing dogmatically.” In view of 
the setting in which we find the maxim, then, its meaning for Diogenes 
Laertius becomes clear, and we may construe the passage: “The say- 
ings of the Seven Wise Men are skeptical, such as the undév ayav 
and the éyyv’a, rapa 5’ arn. It is shown that trouble attends him who 
affirms anything in strong terms and confidently.” The maxim thus 
applies here to the skeptical principle of non-assertion, not as Hegel 
apparently thinks, to the principle of arapagia. In the Introduction 
to Hegel’s History of Philosophy we read: 


Chilon says... . ‘‘Verbiirge dich, so steht dir Schaden bevor”’ [éyyva, 
mapa 0’ ara]. On the one hand this is quite a common rule of life and prudence, 
but the Sceptics gave to this proposition a much higher universal significance 
—Ally thyself closely to any particular thing, and unhappiness will fall upon 
thee.4 


And later on in his History of Philosophy he says that the skeptics 
“count in their category Bias, with his maxim, “Verbiirge dich nicht.”’ 
For this has the general sense, ‘‘Do not consider anything to be any- 
thing, do not attach yourself to any object to which you devote 
yourself, do not believe in the security of any relationship, &c.’> It is 

1 For lists see Stob. Flor. iii. 79; Frag. Phil. Graec. (ed. Mullach), I, 212 ff.; Boison- 
ad, Anecd. Gr., I, 135-44. 

2 Greg. Cyp. Leid. ii. 18; Macar. iii. 47; Apost. et Arsen. vi. 48; App. pr. ii. 5. 

3 ix. 11. 8 (71). 

4"vranslated by Haldane (I, 161). 

5 Greek Phil. ii D (translated by Haldane, II, 334). 
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possible, of course, that Hegel is right in thinking that the skeptics gave 
to éyyva, rapa 5’ arn the meaning which he suggests; but inasmuch 
as a careful search has failed to reveal the maxim in Sextus Empiricus 
or in other ancient writings touching the skeptics, we are forced to 
conclude that he is basing his judgment upon the foregoing statement 
of Diogenes Laertius, which in itself hardly justifies such a construc- 
tion. The very style of the explanatory sentence, with its modifying 
adjectives for duveyyuwuérw, is reminiscent of Diodorus Siculus, and 
our interpretation brings it into harmony with that passage and the 
similar one in Plutarch, besides according naturally with the thought 
of the chapter in which it occurs.! 

Of the eleven passages from Greek literature recorded above, three 
indicate nothing whatever regarding the meaning of the apothegm, 
and one other leaves the matter in some doubt, with the probabilities 
in favor of suretyship. Of the remaining seven, four apply it un- 
questionably to suretyship, one applies it to the use of strong asser- 
tions, and two state three possible interpretations—that it concerns 
a betrothal, suretyship, or emphatic declarations of purpose—and 
imply a preference for the last, or general, application. While the 
possibility of applying the precept to the betrothal contract is ex- 


pressed in these two passages, it is never elsewhere so applied in 
extant Greek or any later literature, and we may therefore disregard 
it in arfy serious query regarding the original intent of the maxim. 
As far as the direct evidence from Greek literature goes, then, we may 
construe éyyia, tapa 5’ arn to mean either “Commit yourself em- 
phatically, and Ate, or trouble, is at your side,” or ‘Become surety, 
and trouble is at hand.” 


In Latin literature the maxim is invariably used of suretyship, 
although allusions to it are rare. Varro attributes sponsori damna to 
Thales,* and the late poet Sidonius says similarly that “Thales... . 
vadimonia damnat.’’® Pliny the Elder mentions it as one of the 
three maxims attributed to Chilon and consecrated at Delphi in 

1Cf. Themistius Or. xvii. 340 D: rév ‘Howddov ris &peris mévov uev ex’ &pxis mpo- 


Tievta pacrwvny 5& émi rede Seyyuwuevov. (There is an alternative MSS reading 
éy yu@pevov.) 

2 Exhebd. Ep., No. 6 (Poet. Lat. Min. Frag. [ed. Baehrens], p. 297); ef. Hyginus 
Fab, 221. 


| AL 


3 Carm. xv. 44; ef. ii. 157: ‘‘Mileto quod Crete Thales vadimonia culpas.”’ 
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letters of gold, and he renders it: “comitemque aeris alieni atque litis 
esse miseriam.’! And Ausonius in his Ludus Septem Sapientum says 
that the maxim is not pleasing advice for money-lenders? (faeneratis), 
and makes his Thales say: 

in éyyva, mapa 8 dra, Graece dicimus; 

Latinum est: sponde, noxa set praesto tibi. 

Per mille possem currere exempla, ut probem 

Praedes vadesque paenitudinis reos. 

Sed nolo quemquam nominatim dicere; 

Sibi quisque vestrum dicat et secum putet 

Spondere quantis damno fuerit et malo.® 


The apothegm is applied to suretyship in Erasmus’ Adagio and in 
two Latin poems of the Renaissance—the Ludus Septem Sapientum of 
Joachim Camerarius and Andrea Alciato’s ‘“Emblem”’ entitled Dicta 
Septem Sapientum. Erasmus lists it under Magnifica promissa and 
adopts Ausonius’ Latin rendering for it: ‘“SSponde noxa praesto est. 
’"Eyyva, wapa 8’ arn.” In his explanatory comment he says: “Id est, 
sponde sed noxa praesto est. Namque pro alieno fidei jubet. Id 
pollicetur, quod non sit in ipso situm praestare, nempe fidem alienum.”’ 
Camerarius cites the maxim in Greek as a saying of Thales “which all 


men know who grieve afterwards that they have not obeyed it’’;* and 
later his Thales renders it in Latin as 


Damnosa semper pro aliis opposita est fides.5 


In Andrea Alciato’s ‘‘Emblem,’”*® we are told that Thales said “ne 
praes esto,”’ and the poet illustrates the saying with a picture of two 
birds caught in a snare, one of whom, he tells us, became smeared 
with birdlime and drew its mate in also. 

irasmus quotes the maxim in connection with a mere promise, 
however, in one of his letters to Andrew Ammonius.’ It seems that 
while hastening to Dover to set sail for the Continent in midsummer 
1516, he had stopped to say farewell to the Bishop of Rochester, and 


1 N.H. vii. 32 (119). 2'Vss. 69-71. 3 Vss. 171 ff. 
4 Ludus Sept. Sap. iv (ii) Thales 5-7: 
“Hic multum dixit breviter, omnes id sciunt 
Qui non obedisse post factum dolent 
’Eyyta, rapa 8’ arn. falsum est? Nemo ait.” 
5 Ibid. xi. 26-28. 6 No. CLXXXVII. 
7 No. 452 (in II, 318 [ed. Allen]). 
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the good Bishop, who had become so enthusiastic over his recently 
published edition of the Greek Testament that he was trying to learn 
Greek, prevailed upon Erasmus to delay his journey for ten days and 
help him. Erasmus, impatient to be on his way, wrote to his friend as 
follows: ‘‘Precibus extudit Roffensis ut decem dies secum commorarer, 


at me sponsionis plus decies poenituit: ut hic quoque adnféorarov 
senserim proverbium ’Eyyia, rapa §’ arn.” In his reply! Ammonius 
says that while he did not dare to detain Erasmus for even two days 
on account of his seeming haste, he sees now that he might have done 
so, even if he is not the Bishop of Rochester; but, at any rate, he has 
no doubt that Erasmus’ sponsionem will be avev &rns. 

Coming down to more modern times, we find the maxim quoted in 
connection with suretyship in Schopenhauer’s criticism of Kant’s 
Doctrine of Conscience. He is speaking of Kant’s use of legal terms to 
express his idea of how conscience works, and in endeavoring to show 
that the same sort of mental process may take place without any 
ethical cause, he says by way of illustration: 

Suppose I, goodnaturedly, but thoughtlessly, have made myself surety 
for a friend, and suppose there comes with evening the clear perception of the 
heavy responsibility I have taken on myself—a responsibility that may easily 
involve me in serious trouble, as the wise old saying, éyyva, rdpa 8 dra! pre- 
dicts; then at once there rise up within me the Accuser and the Counsel for 
the defense, ready to confront each other. The latter endeavors to palliate 
my rashness in giving bail so hastily, by pointing out the stress of cireum- 
stances or of obligation, or it may be, the simple straightforwardness of the 
transaction; perhaps he even seeks excuse by commending my kind heart. 
Last of all comes the Judge, who inexorably passes the sentence: ‘‘A fool’s 


Modern critical scholars have called attention to the interpreta- 
tions of the maxim suggested in Greek literature, and have sometimes 
expressed their preference for a more general meaning, while recog- 
nizing its most frequent application to the giving of security.? Goett- 
ling, in his article on Die delphische Spriiche, which is concerned pri- 


1 No. 453. 2 Grundlage der Moral (trans., Bullock), II, 9. 


3 For discussions of the saying as if it applied to suretyship alone, see Beroaldus, 
Heptalog. Sept. Sap., p. xcev; Bland, Proverbs of Erasmus, I, 149; Beasley, Le Cautionne- 
ment dans L’ Ancien Droit Grec., Preface, p. xiii. So also Schmidt (Ethik der Alten 
Griechen, II, 393). He considers the maxim an outgrowth of Greek religious feeling re- 
garding the presumption of counting the future secure. 
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marily with an attempt to discover enough possible additional max- 
ims to make a total of seven written in two hexameter verses,! renders 
éyyla, rapa 5’ arn “Gelobe etwas, und gleich ist das Unheil da,? and 
again “‘Geloebniss bringt Ungliick.”” He considers it similar in force 
to the Pythagorean maxim yu) padiws deftay éuBadrev,® and says fur- 
ther that it means “dass man sich nicht vermessen solle, je etwas zu 
versprechen,”’ for man is not master of the future, and can easily 
come to grief by binding himself to something that he cannot fulfil; 
and he concludes the paragraph by saying: ‘“‘Der delphische Spruch 
wollte nichts bedeuten als man soll sich mit Besonnenheit die Freiheit 
des Handelns bewahren.”’ Schultze, in his article on “Die Spriiche der 
delphischen Saule,”’ takes exception to Goettling’s construction of his 
first hexameter verse, but agrees with him in general in the interpre- 
tation of éyyla, mapa 5’ arn. He gives full recognition to the common 
application to suretyship, comparing it with the old German proverb, 
“burgen thut wurgen,” but says that in view of the significant place 
which the saying occupied, we are justified in accepting for it a some- 
what deeper meaning and seeing in it a warning against “leichtsinnig- 
em Versprechen, which:one would often not be able to fulfil if cireum- 
stances should change.’’ 


Goettling and Schultze, then, appear to regard the general mean- 
ing of the maxim as fundamental and, we may infer, original. Roscher, 
on the other hand, who, like Goettling, constructs two hexameter 
verses consisting of seven maxims, although his selection is different, 
thinks that they were all intended originally to apply to the temple 
service, but that éyyta, wapa 5’ arn had also a wider application, indi- 
cating that in all ‘“‘bindenen Verspruchungen, Biirgschaften, Ver- 


lobungen, &c.,’’ man has need of great foresight, if he would avoid 


coming to grief. As it first appeared on the temple he thinks that the 
maxim meant: ‘“‘Bringe nur dem Gott dein Geliibde dar, aber bedenke 
dabei auch, dass du es erfiillen musst, wenn du nicht der géttlichen 
Strafe oder Rache verfallen willst.’”® Partsch, in his Griechische 
Biirgschaftsrecht, accepts Roscher’s two verses of seven maxims as if 


1 The three familiar maxims form a hexameter verse, if we regard the v and a of 
éyyta as a case of synizesis. 


2 Abhandlungen, p. 230. 4 Philologus, XXIV, 213-14. 
3 Diog. Laert. viii. 1. 17. 5 Ibid., LX, 100. 
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the presence of the first verse on the temple were an established fact,! 
but he objects to his taking éyyva in the sense of performing one’s 
vows. He stresses the point that the verb is in the active voice, and 
thinks that it may have been used of making someone else a surety, 
whereas the middle was used of becoming surety one’s self. Men some- 
times spoke of the gods as their sureties, he argues, and so éyyva here 
may be used of taking an oath, as is the verb ézeyyva@p in an archaic 
law quoted by Lysias.? He therefore construes the maxim: ‘“‘Rufe den 
yott (beim Schwur) als Biirgen an, aber wisse dass dann neben dir 
das Unheil steht.” 

As regards the value of these last two theories, Roscher’s idea 
that the maxims were all concerned originally with the worship of the 
God is not substantiated to any extent by the passages in Greek litera- 
ture in which one or more of the maxims known surely to have been on 
the temple is discussed, nor is his rendering of the word éyyta sub- 
stantiated by a similar use elsewhere.’ Partsch’s theory has more to 
support it on the language side, logically considered; but, as a matter 
of fact, the middle voice, not the active, is used in the two passages in 


1 Pp. 107 ff. The most important evidence in support of Goettling’s and Roscher’s 
theory that there were other maxims on the temple besides the three which Plato tells 
us were there is the presence there of a letter E, whose meaning has been the subject of 
much conjecture, and a statement by Varro which reads: ‘“‘Intellego recte scriptum esse 
Delphis Theo Hera (Sat. Menip. xxix. 16 [ed. Riese], p. 130). Several readings have been 
proposed for the Greek words, the commonly accepted one being Oe@ pa, “service to 
God.” The phrase 6e$ #pa does not occur elsewhere, in so far as we have been able to 
discover. Goettling and Roscher regard it as the equivalent of éod 6e¢ (see Clem Alex. 
Strom. ii. 5. 79; Diog. Laert. viii. 33; Seneca De vit. beat. 15). Cicero lists this maxim 
among the ‘“‘vetera praecepta sapientum qui iubent tempori parere et sequi deum et se 
noscere et nihil nimis’’ (De. jin. iii. 22). Roscher thinks this passage from Cicero signifi- 
cant, and suggests emending parere to parcere and claiming all four for Delphi. By se- 
lecting another Greek maxim which occurs infrequently in the literature, he secures the 
following hexameter: 

El. Ged fpa. Néuors weifov. Peidov re xpdvoro. 

This proposed reconstruction of Roscher’s is ingenious, certainly, but from the con- 
servative point of view it has little to substantiate it. Cicero does not tell us that his 
four maxims were on the temple, nor does anyone else allude to two of the four as being 
there, if we except Varro’s statement regarding 0e6 jpa and the assumption that sequt 
deum is its equivalent. We once hesitated to question Varro’s statement, but it now 
seems more likely that he made a mistake in referring this maxim to Delphi than that 
such a maxim could have been on the temple without any mention being made of the 
fact in our extant Greek literature—the more since there are so many allusions to the 
presence there of the familiar three, both singly and collectively. 

2x. 17: éreyyuav 8 émopxnoarra tov ’Amé\\w Lysias explains that émopxncavra 
is equivalent to éuécarra. 

5 See Partsch, p. 109, n. 3. 
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which the meaning of the maxim is illustrated by an oath,! while the 
single instance of the occurrence of the compound émeyyvay in con- 
nection with directions for taking an oath does not necessarily limit 
the archaic active to such connections. It is possible, of course, that 
the Greeks of the fifth century had so far lost sight of swearing as the 
original special significance of éyyia in the maxim as to give it the 
most common specific meaning of the middle; but it seems more natu- 
ral to assume that the archaic active imperative meant either “give 
your word” or “give surety,” for only on such an assumption can 
the early and widespread application to suretyship be most naturally 
explained. 

’"Eyyva, tapa 6’ arn, then, is, as we have seen, nearly always ap- 
plied to suretyship from the fifth century B.c. down, although instances 
of its application to any promise or pledge exist, and several scholars 
prefer to give it a general rather than the specific interpretation. 
Greek literature does not afford sufficient evidence of its earliest mean- 
ing, but the passages in which it occurs leave us two natural alterna- 
tives: either the “apothegm was originally intended as a warning 
against assuming suretyship thoughtlessly, and came to take on an 
occasional wider application with the passing of the years, somewhat 
as yv@6. cavrdov, which meant originally “know your measure,’’ came 
later to mean ‘“‘know your soul, &e.’’; or it was intended originally as a 
warning against committing one’s self lightly to any course, and was 
usually applied to suretyship because of the large place which the 
custom held in ancient life. Our instinctive modern taste may prefer 
the latter alternative, but the available evidence from Greek litera- 
ture itself makes the former at least equally probable. Unless, or until, 
some new manuscript evidence is discovered, the matter is likely to 
remain in doubt. 


Hoop CoLiLEeGE 


1 The language of the Diodorus Siculus passage would seem to indicate that éyyvaw 
needs a modifier to make it as strong as duvyu. Partsch naturally construes the dpx 
ui} xp@ in Sosiades’ list (Stob. Flor. iii. 8) as the equivalent of éyyba, rapa 8’ rn. It is 
possible, however, that the érayyéAdou undevi rd raparay, also listed by Sosiades, and the 
shorter érayyéAAou pndevi attributed to Thales in another collection (Frag. Phil. Graec. 
{ed. Mullach], I, 216) are likewise equivalents. As for passages directed against the 
taking of oaths which are similar in feeling to éyyta, rapa 8’ &rn, such a similarity is 
natural, but does not go to prove that the maxim was concerned with oaths originally 
or primarily. 





THE ADDED LETTERS OF THE GREEK ALPHABET 


By B. L. ULLMAN 


Some of the letters added to the alphabet by the Greeks (xi, phi, 
chi, psi) have caused much perplexity. In the Western Greek alphabet 
xi, phi, chi, with the forms X ¢ Y, come at the end of the alphabet. In 
Eastern Greek xi, with the form £, the Semitic samekh, comes in the 
same place as the Semitic letter, after nu; phi, chi, psi, with the forms 
¢ X Y, come in that order at the end. The confusion has given rise to 
all sorts of explanations. By some attention to the names of the let- 
ters, a little more light can be obtained. First of all, however, it must 
be pointed out that there must be a definite relation between the 
Eastern and Western alphabets as regards these added letters. The 
similarities, partial or complete, of forms, function, position, and name 
make that certain. The fatal weakness in Nilsson’s treatment of these 
letters in his otherwise admirable article! is the implicit assumption 
that these letters developed independently in the two main branches 
of the Greek alphabet. 

It is obvious that each of the four letters is named in the same way, 
by attaching one and the same vowel? to the consonant sound which 
the letter represents. This is true of no other letter of the alphabet 
except pi, and here the name is a natural development of the Semitic 
name pe. It seems, therefore, that pi is the prototype of the others. 
But why was pi picked out rather than nu, rho, or any other letter? 
Was the first of the new letters the xi, for example? If so, why was it 
named on the analogy of pi, with which it has nothing in common? 
Scholars have noted this fact and have tried to explain it by the near- 
ness of xi to pi in the alphabetic order. But mere nearness, without 
actual juxtaposition, is a conclusive argument against rather than for 
this explanation. It will be noted that the four added letters consist 
of two aspirated mutes (chi, phi) and these same mutes followed by s 
(xi, psi), or, putting it another way, of the palatal surd k followed by 

1“(Ubernahme u. Entwickelung d. Alphabets durch d. Griechen,’’ Kgl. Danske 
Videnskabernes Selskab, Hist.-fil. Meddelelser, I (1918), 6. 

2 For our purpose it is immaterial whether the spelling ¢7, etc., or e?, etc., is used. 


{CiassicaL PattoLoey, XXII, April, 1927] 136 
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h and by s, and the labial surd p followed by the same letters. Obvi- 
ously it was not the labial pair that was first formed out of the palatal 
pi; rather phi must have been the first. As to form, it was probably 
the pi with a distinguishing mark through it, as Nilsson suggests, 
though the theta perhaps had an influence in bringing about the use 
of a complete circle,! for it was the analogy of theta that presumably 
suggested the development of a single letter for the aspirated labial 
and palatal instead of using two characters. This of course is far from 
saying that phi grew out of theta. The resemblance of phi to koppa 
has led some to derive the former from the latter, but this is quite 
impossible in view of the fact that there is no similarity of function 
between them and that they are not near each other in the alphabet. 
One might as well argue for a relation between mu and san or sigma 
on account of their formal similarity, or of P and R in Latin, ete. 
I am quite ready to admit of course that after the invention of the 
various letters they influenced the development of one another, as 
they still do, but that is a matter quite apart from their original 
invention. 


The introduction of chi must have come about soon after that of 
phi, to complete the series of aspirated mutes. But which is the 


original chi, the Eastern or the Western? One form of the Western chi 
(v) is exactly the shape of the kaph, ancestor of the Greek kappa, 
in the oldest example of Phoenician script known, that found at 
Byblus. It seems better to say that this was known to the Western 
Greeks as an archaic kappa than to take refuge in the theory of pure 
coincidence. It is a not uncommon phenomenon to assign to an archaic 
form a new value. This was done in the case of upsilon.2, When 7 and 
j were differentiated in modern times, no new form was devised, but 
the older of the two forms was assigned to the vowel, which is more 
entitled to it perhaps, but in the case of wu and v, the more archaic 
form, v, was given to the newer letter. That archaic and variant forms 
were preserved side by side is well illustrated by the abecedarium of 
Metapontum, in which, to fill an empty space for the sake of appear- 


1 This is perhaps more plausible than to assume that the phi preserves the original 
rounded or oval form of pe found in South Semitic and in the Sinai Semitic inscriptions 
(see my article on “The Origin and Development of the Alphabet,’’ American Journal of 
Archaeology, XX XI [1927]), but the latter explanation is by no means impossible. 


2 See my article cited above. 
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ance, two different forms of the last letter, xi, were used. Similar 
evidence is furnished by the preservation of obsolete letters (e.g., 
samekh) in various abecedaria. 

We thus come to the important conclusion that the first letters 
added after upsilon were developed in the Western, not the Eastern, 
Greek alphabet. There are other arguments in favor of this view, such 
as the absence of these letters in some Eastern districts and their 
invariable presence in Western Greek. Particularly impressive is their 
presence in the newly found Marsiliana abecedarium, our earliest 
example of Etruscan script (about 700 B.c.).! The rather general tend- 
ency to assign the origin of the added letters to the Eastern alphabet 
has probably been due to the fact that the existing Eastern inscrip- 
tions are older than those of the West, but the early date of the Marsi- 
liana abecedarium now weighs down the balance on the other side. 

At about the same time, or soon after, the Western Greek devel- 
oped a sign for ks and named it after the analogy of the other added 
letters phi and chi. The form seems to be a slightly changed form 
of the kappa. 

One difficulty remains up to this point: If phi and chi were 
developed first, as seems certain from the relation of the name phi to 
that of pi, from the greater necessity for characters for the aspirated 
mutes than for compound letters like ks (a ps-character was not devel- 
oped at all in Western Greek, and in old Attic xi and psi were not 
used), and from the parallel of theta, closer than that of zeta, why 
does xi precede phi and chi in the Western alphabet? The answer is 
supplied by an abecedarium from Metapontum, an Achaean colony. 
In this we find the order which we expect: phi, chi, xi, with the West- 
ern forms.? We must assume that as these letters were adopted else- 
where the order varied and finally became fixed as xi, phi, chi. That 
this should happen in the case of three added letters and not in that of 
the twenty-two letters of the original alphabet is not surprising, as the 
original letters were memorized in the regular order, when first intro- 
duced, by people who had no alphabet. Somewhat parallel is the case 

1 Cf. Grenier, Ecole frangaise de Rome, XLI (1924), 1. 


2 Others, too (e.g., Gercke, Hermes, XLI [1906], 551; Hammarstrém, “‘Beitrige z. 
Gesch. d. etruskischen, lateinischen u. griechischen Alphabets,’’ Acta Societatis Scien- 
tiarum Fennicae, XLIX, 2 [1920], 42), consider this the original order on account of the 
greater need for phi and chi and the absence of xi in certain districts. 
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of the letters y and z added to the Latin alphabet in the time of Cicero. 
These are not found, however, in abecedaria of Pompeii which date 
from the Empire; this shows that they were in use for some time before 
being formally added to the alphabet. Under such circumstances a 
confusion in order would not be surprising. 

At the same time the Eastern Greek independently developed a 
sign for ks in a different manner. The Greek had inherited a letter 
samekh which in the alphabetic order came after nu. This character 
was preserved, as we know from abecedaria, in both East and West, 
but not used, except sporadically for ss. The Eastern Greeks gradually 
came to use this character for ks, presumably without naming it. The 
name samekh was probably not available, as it is likely that the name 
sigma is derived from it. The choice of samekh for ks may have been 
due to the assimilation of ks to ss in some dialects.! As samekh was 
occasionally used with that value, confusion would be natural. 

As the next step in our reconstruction of the history of the added 
signs, we may imagine that the Western forms of the signs were 
brought to the attention of Eastern Greeks. Phi they adopted readily. 
Xi, however, they did not need, as they were already using the 
samekh. They adopted the Western name for their ks-sign, but by 
some confusion used the Western form of ks for chi. Perhaps they 
recognized in the Western xi a variant form of kappa and therefore 
used it for kh. Such confusion continued in the various dialects: £ is 
used for ¢, I for £, ¥Y for £2 The Western form of chi was thus un- 
necessary, and the idea came into being of using this sign for the 
combination ps, on the analogy of ks. 

It will be noted that the relative order of the names of the added 
letters is the same in Western and Eastern Greek (xi, phi, chi), that 
it is the order of the signs which differs. This circumstance suggests 
that the borrowing was one primarily of names, secondarily of signs. 
In other words, an Eastern Greek was told that the Western Greeks 
had three additional signs, xi, phi, chi, with the values of their initial 
sounds. His reaction was that his alphabet already contained a xi, 


1 For examples see Larfeld, Griechische Epigraphik (von Miiller, Handbuch, I, 5) 
(3d ed., 1914), p. 245. This work contains an excellent summary of the literature on the 
points raised in this paper. 


2 Larfeld, op. cit., p. 223. 
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but that the name was useful. The phi and chi he adopted in the 
order named, but confused the forms of the Western xi and chi in 
taking over the signs. Psi naturally came at the very end, as it did 
not occur in Western Greek. 

Complicated as the foregoing explanation may appear, it probably 
is not as complicated as the actual facts, for the extra letters may have 
been buffeted about among the various communities. The facts are 
complicated and require a complicated explanation. The present one 
has the advantage of using the names of the letters as a criterion and 
of utilizing the striking similarity of the Western chi to the newly 
discovered early form of the Semitic k. Further light would be shed 
if one could find an explanation of the confusion of the sibilants in 
Greek that would harmonize with the confusion in regard to the added 
letters. 

Many different places have been suggested as the starting-points 
for the added letters. The foregoing account points to Achaea, or per- 
haps to some other Peloponnesian district, for we have no abecedaria 
to tell us whether xi came after chi or before phi in these districts.' 
From here they spread to Northern Greece. The early Boeotian alpha- 
bet represents an early stage, with phi and chi, but xi used only 
occasionally. In some one of these northern states, perhaps Euboea, 
the order was changed accidentally to xi, phi, chi. Next they spread 
to an eastern center like Miletus, where the values were changed as 
shown above on account of the previously existing use of samekh for 
ks. Then these new values were carried not only to the other Eastern 
Greek districts but also to Corinth and the surrounding territory. 
For the alphabet of Corinth is Eastern only in respect to the added 
letters; in other respects it is either independent or Western, as one 
would expect from its geographical location.2 The Eastern characters 
came to Athens also, but only phi and chi were accepted there. 

This outline implies that Corinth refused to accept the added 
letters when they were offered by its neighboring states of the Western 
alphabetic division, but finally accepted the Eastern values when it 

1 The inaccurately recorded abecedarium of Vaste (Tarentum, founded by Laco- 
nians) perhaps had xi at the end. 

2 Cf. Drerup, Musée Belge, V (1901), 142 ff. 
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saw that most states had them in the one form or the other. This early 
conservative tendency is shown also by the other states to which 
Corinth was alphabetically or geographically related. The early in- 
scriptions of Crete, Thera, and Melos have none of the added letters, 
although at the time they were carved both Eastern and Western 
values of the added letters were widely used. Athens adopted only 
the Eastern phi and chi, Boeotia adopted the Western phi and chi, 
but the xi did not find general acceptance. 
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THE TERMINOLOGY OF “GRATITUDE” 
IN GREEK 


By JosrepH WILLIAM HeEwItTT 


I fancy that many a student of classical Greek would be puzzled 
for the moment to give the Greek word for “grateful.” For its oppo- 
site, axdaptoros readily suggests itself, but this word does not occur in 
that sense until Euripides and even in his works often bears a signifi- 
cance derived from an earlier meaning of xapus. It is upon xapus that 
the Greek terminology for “gratitude” is founded. On this interesting 
substantive Loew published a Marburg dissertation. I shall not 
trench on his preserves by any considerable discussion of the various 
uses of this elusive word, but I shall not be able to ignore the phrases 
in which it occurs. I shall aim to supplement Loew by adducing a 
number of words, etymologically unconnected with xapis, which were 
used by the ancient Greeks to imply and express gratitude and its 
opposite. 

Taking up the authors in chronological order, I shall discuss the 
contribution that each has made to the vocabulary of “gratitude.” 
As each expression appears for the first time, I shall try to trace its 
development in the later literature down to about 400 B.c., projecting 
the discussion of the expression into the fourth century only to sup- 
plement the history of a development begun before 400, or to point a 
contrast. Where the documents can be accurately dated, I shall try 
to indicate the particular point at which an expression first appears, 
while realizing that such well-meant accuracy may be only specious 
in view of the fragmentary character of the extant literature of the 
fifth century. 

The primary significance of xapis Loew declares to be factum 
laetificans,? from which develops naturally the notion of pleasure, 
grace, a favor, and then, by a shift, the return for a favor, a counter- 
favor. 


1 Xdpus, 1908. 2 Xadpus, p. 1. 
[CuassicaL PaitoLoey, XXII, April, 1927] 142 
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HOMER 


The vocabulary of “gratitude” begins in Homer, and with the use 
of this word.! Hera says to Sleep that if he will grant her request she 
will always be grateful to him (iéé xapiv).? The expression thus em- 
ployed must have meant originally, and perhaps means here, “I shall 
know the favor always, I shall always recognize that I have received 
it,’’ which implies gratitude. The point is, that the gratitude is rather 
implied than expressed. Homer’s divine characters are very human and 
have human feelings, of which gratitude is one. But the poet had at 
hand no definite terms to express this feeling. The knowledge or 
recognition of a favor was a base upon which a terminology could be 
constructed, and, remaining in use in the fifth century, it won vogue 
in the fourth as one of the commonest phrases to denote a virtue or 
emotion which was receiving greater and greater emphasis. I find it in 
Herodotus.’ In Thucydides‘ it is so coupled with the adjective aévos 
(xapu py akiay eidévac) as to make it clear that xapus has largely lost 
the meaning of “favor.” In a fragment of Sophocles,> Hades knows 
not love, ore Thy xapuv older, but loves only simple justice. In the 
Rhesus® we find wo\djnv . . . . Gv eideinv xapwv. Aristophanes has xapu 
mpoceicoua.” The orators, especially Lysias,§ are very fond of the 
phrase. Plato and Xenophon employ it, and centuries later it is still in 
use by Lucian. 

In Bekker’s Anecdota® xapiv eidévar is used to explain and define 
the verb dyetBouat. This verb and also the noun dyo.87 are used by 
Homer.’® Of course the expression does not unequivocally denote 
gratitude. It may be doubted if the phrases containing it are yet 
keyed so high. If Telemachus will give a guest a gift, it will bring him 
the worth thereof in return (Gov éorar duorB7s).'! Laertes laments 
that his supposedly dead son cannot send his visitor on his way with 

1 In Jl. xxiii. 650 it is found in an expression of gratitude, but cannot itself bear the 
meaning of ‘‘gratitude’”’ (Loew, p. 9). 


2 Tl. xiv. 235. In xi. 243 and in Hymn Apoll. 153 it means “‘see the grace” or “‘know 
the charm.” 


3 iv. 136. 6 476. 9 elxxxiii. 15. 
* vi, 12, 7 Vesp. 1420. 10 Od. iii. 58. 


5 709. 2. 8 E.g., xxvii. 11; xxviii. 16. 1 [bid. i. 318; cf. iii. 58 f. 
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adequate return of presents (dwporow derpapevos)! Theognis? first 
definitely dissociates the word d&yuo.87y from the exchange of presents 
and applies it to an evil return made to a benefactor, ed €pdovte Kaxyv 
amrédwkas duo.8nv, coupling the expression with a significant use of 
xapis : ovdé Tis avr’ ayabav éot xapis Tapa coi.’ Loew refuses to see 
here any reference to gratitude, preferring to render xapts as vis laeti- 
ficatrix. I purposely omit from this paper all discussion of xapus in 
isolation or with éo7i, but surely this passage contains a strong impli- 
cation of ingratitude. 

The innate commercial quality of this class of words is patent in 
Homer. Pindar further emphasizes it by the use of riveo@ac: tév 
evepyéerav ayavats duo.Bais—riveoOa;* Aeschylus avoids the noun; 
Sophocles® uses it to denote restitution for an injury, while Euripides 
makes it nearly a synonym of xdpis:® Beol 5é cor | éoP—A\Gv dpyouBas 
avTiwpnoacaro. And Medea complains ofas auouBis é& "Iacovos xupet.” 

Aeschylus does use the verb, in the active: xapw ... . Tpodevouv 
apeiBwr.8 Sophocles prefers Homer’s middle voice: @ ravtoias ddd- 
TnTos GpeBouevar xapw.? In a fragment of Democritus” we read that 
one must receive favors (xapitas) with the intent xpéccovas abrav 
aporBas aodovvar. Xenophon has dpeiBecOar xapifouéynv tov avrov 
Tporov" and déias xapiow dpeiBecbar,” where xaprow may well retain 
its older meaning of “favors” (ef. Babrius exix. 9: quel... . dyabots 
ToNXots). 

Perhaps the clearest cases in the Homeric epic of a demand for 
gratitude and its satisfaction occur in the passage where Odysseus 
slays the suitors. Athena appears to him in the guise of Mentor. 
Odysseus appeals to this supposed Mentor: first, on the ground of 
friendship and of service rendered; and second, because they are of 


the same age: 
Mevrop, duvov apyv, pyvjoa 8 Erdporo prow, 
ds 8 ayaba peLeoxov. 
1 Ibid. xxiv. 284 f. 7 Medea 23; cf. Or. 467. 
21264 f. 8 Ag. 728 f. 
3 Xapts, p. 10. 9 El. 134; ef. frag. 11. 
4 Pyth. ii. 24; ef. Eurip. H.F. 1169. 10 Frag. 92 (Diels). 
5 Ant. 1067. 1! Mem. iii. 11. 12. 
8 Hel. 158 f.; ef. Aesch. Ag. 354. 
2 Tbid. iv. 3. 15; ef. Porphyrius, Quaest. Homericae, p. 195 (Schrader). 
13 Od. xxii. 208 f. 
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The supposed Mentor acknowledges the claim and tells Odysseus to 
keep his eye on him: 

Opp’ cidijs, olds Tor év avdpacr Svopeveeov 

Mevrwp ’AAKildns évepyeoias dazrotivevs 
A little later Leiodes claims immunity because he had taken no part in 


the iniquitous doings of the suitors, but had rather attempted to 
restrain them. If he, then, shares their fate: 


a > 7 , , ’ > , ay 
ds ovdk Eore xapis petoric’ evepyéwv?? 


The vocabulary of these lines is remarkable not so much for itself 
as for what it starts. There is (1) a demand for grateful memory; 
(2) a verb of benefiting; (3) the notion of payment that we have just 
been discussing (azorivew); (4) the word evepyecin. Let us consider 
first the last of these, as the earliest representative of a very important 
group of “gratitude” words. 

The use of this group develops slowly at first. Evepyns etymologi- 
cally falls within the group, but in Homer it always means “well- 
wrought,” ‘‘well-done,”’ except in one instance,’ where it means a 
“doer of good deeds,” and in Od. xxii. 319 where it means bene facta 
(ovK xapts weToma0’ evepyéwv).4 Aside from a spurious line, where an 
anachronistically well-developed terminology of “gratitude” adds 
further point to the rejection of the line on other grounds,' I find no 
representative of it until Herodotus,* who says that the Spartans 
were constrained by certain benefits received from Croesus (ruves 
abrovds evepyegiat elxov .... yeyovuta). Thucydides also employs it 
(unre ebepyeoias peyadns .. . . Tpovperdouérvns,” por evepyecia ddei- 
herar,® and xetrat cou evepyecia).® 

This whole group of words is curiously rare in the dramatists, both 
tragic and comic. I have not found evepyecia again before Lysias, who 
uses it either to combat or to champion the idea that a defendant may 
allege in his defense the benefits which his family or his ancestors have 
bestowed upon the state.!° But throughout the fourth century it is 
very common. Xenophon contrasts the man who controls his troops 

1 Ibid. 234 f. 5 Theog. 503. 8 i, 137. 

2 Ibid. 319. 6 i, 69; ef. iii, 47, 9 i, 129; ef. 128. 

3 Thid. xi. 434. Tf, 32. 10 xiv. 24; xxx. 1. 


‘iv. 695. 
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61a pro8odocias with him who is strong 6.’ evepyecias.! He combines 
two words of Homer’s scanty vocabulary in ras Trav Oedy evepyecias 
ovd’ ay els tore GVOpwrwv aéiats xaprowy dpeiBerOar.? In Plato evepyecia 
is evidently already almost a technical term,’ and evepyecia Exovaros 
is used to define xapis.t The verb and the noun of agency I shall 
discuss elsewhere. 

A second element in the terminology of the passage from the 
Odyssey is the use of the verb of remembering, one of a long series of 
instances in which the memory aspect of “gratitude” is emphasized.5 
In Hesiod,® Zeus asks Briareus and his brothers to render aid against 
the Titans, uynodpevor . . . . dtddTnTos évnvéos. This aspect of “grati- 
tude” was taken up only sparingly by the dramatists. For benefits 
conferred on the Egyptians Apis received wvnunv ror’ avtipabov ... . 
év traits.” Sophocles uses uvjunv where xapuv could easily be substi- 
tuted without changing the sense.’ His drov 5’ amoppet uvjotis eb Tre- 
mov0dros® is paralleled by the xapus duappet by which he characterizes 
the ingratitude of Ajax, who no longer toxe prqjorw.' Euripides 
uses the verb once, weuvnuévor tHvd’;"! Lysias more frequently." 

Another memory group, uynuetov and uyjua, appears as early as 
Theognis, where we read prjua éxovo’ ayabav kal xapw ékoriow." It 
occurs in Sophocles where Heracles tells Philoctetes to bring to his 
pyre all the spoils he takes in war, as memorials of the bow which 
Heracles has given him, rééwv éu@v pvnueta.! It suggests a manifes- 
tation of gratitude for the gift.” 

The negative words from the same root are used to express in- 


gratitude as early as Pindar: radkaa yap | evde. apis, duvapoves dé 


Bporoi.'® A close parallel is a fragment of Sophocles (780): ’Ayuvjpovos 

1 Anab. ii. 5. 22. 4 Def., 413 E. 

2 Mem. iv. 3. 15. 5 See Jl. viii. 362; xv. 375, etc. 

3 Laws 850 B; Georg. 522 B. 

6 Theog. 650. The areuvncaro of Theog. 503 is spurious. 

7 Aesch. Suppl. 270. 10 Tbid. 1267, 1269. 

8 Aj. 521. Ml Her, 314. 

9 Ibid. 523. 12 F.g., xxxiv. 5; xxx. 27; xxxiii. 1. 

13.112. yurqua is Homeric, but not as a “gratitude’’ word. 

M4 Soph. Phil. 1432. 

16 Cf, Aristoph. Eq. 268, iordvat uynuciov budv éoriy avipeias xapw (where the last 
word perhaps retains something of its original meaning) and Eurip. J.7. 1419. 

16 Tsth. vii. 16f. 
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yap avipos do\duTAaL xapis. Creusa levels against Apollo the charge of 
apvnpootyvyn.' In Lysias we find duvnuovety.? With the fourth century 
pvn and its derivatives become increasingly frequent and varied. 

Homer affords one further term for the manifestation of gratitude. 
Hephaestus must fwaypia tive to Thetis, who had saved him on a 
previous occasion and then came in quest of a favor.* The word 
Cwaypra means a reward for a life saved, and occurs only twice before 
the third century. Most of the dozen or so instances of its use fall 
within the Christian Era. In Herodotus, the servants of Cyrus, 
though ordered to kill Croesus, spare his life, hoping to receive {waypra 
Kpoigov.* On the analogy of the Homeric passage, these would be gifts 
from Croesus, but the narrative seems to indicate rather that the 
servants expect from their now repentant master a reward for saving 
his property against his orders. The etymology seems to denote a 
reward paid for finding an animal and restoring it alive to its owner. 
But the later uses of the word, like its earliest use in Homer, indicate 
a reward paid by the one whose life is saved. 


HESIOD 


The contribution of Hesiod to the terminology of gratitude is 
rendered uncertain by the fact that of five passages which are perti- 
nent to the subject two are probably spurious.’ He seems, however, to 
be the first to use the verb dzrod:d6vax in the special sense in which it 
figures so largely in subsequent writers. Homer, it is true, in two 
passages® describes the untimely death of a young man who therefore 
ov Opérrpa amédwxe to his parents. As used by Homer, however, the 
expression implies no ingratitude. It is only a grim and rather 
brutally frank way of saying that the boy’s parents lost their invest- 
ment. But Hesiod takes up the phrase (changing 0pérrpa to Operrnpia) 
and uses it of a godless race who shall chide and dishonor their parents, 
ode ev of ye | ynpavrecor ToKedow ad Operrnpra dSotev,’ thus fixing 
its place in the terminology of ingratitude. Theognis says that it is 
the worst of all ills to suffer bane raiéas ézei Opélaco,’ and Oedipus 

1 Eur. Jon. 1099 f. 4 iii, 36. 

2 Lys. xxxi. 25. 5 W.D. 370; Theog. 503. 

3 Jl. xviii. 407. 8 Jl, iv. 478; xvii. 302. 

7 W.D. 188. Flach brackets the line; not so Rzach. 

8273 ff. 
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complains of the words of Teiresias oir’ évvoy’.... o're mpoogpidh 
mode | 776’, 7 0 €Opefe.! In Euripides it is commoner. He uses rivor 

Tpopas,? arodibovca tpodas,? aroddst governing a circum- 
locution for tpo@as, Tpopeta ... . dmodovs,® xapi Exw rpopas.® The 
later word, xapiornpta., is woven into the phrase by Lucian, xapiornpia 
Tpopav amobibévar.” 

To return to the verb, Hesiod uses dzrododva coupled with ed in 
the passage where he advises the policy of paying a neighbor in the 
same measure in which you have received from him or better if you 
can.’ The motive, however, seems to be less gratitude than the desire 
to have his help in the future. The verb usually governs xapu, and 
is one of the commonest expressions to denote gratitude. It is not a 
far call from returning the favor to the feeling which lies at the root of 
such return. The first occurrence of this particular formula occurs in 
Aristophanes,’ but in sensu obscoeno, which, however, may perhaps be 
taken to indicate that it is only a parody of a phrase already current in 
a good sense. It is not clear that the transition from the favor to the 
emotion has yet been made here. The case is clearer when xdpw 
a7oddovat is paralleled by such a phrase as wrnuovas eivar.!© ’Azrobi- 


ddvac without xapuv is used of paying a vow," of returning injury for 


injury,” with duo.Bnv and duoBas,'4 as well as with ddeAoueva.” 


ANACREON 


Anacreon contributes cay... .x4apw, used in the sense of “for 
your sake,’’!® but, as the epigram is on a dedicatory offering, it will 
also bear the meaning “‘in gratitude to you.” In the following frag- 
ment!” the god is besought to give the donors grace, favor, thanks 
(xapw avrididov), where, whatever may be the meaning of xdpuv, we 


10.7. 322 f. 10 Pax 761. 

2 Or. 109. 1 Thue. iv. 116. 

37.A. 1230. ? Herod. iv. 119. 

4 Or. 643. 18 Democritus, frag. 92; cf. frag. 93. 
5 Ton 852. 14 Theog. 1264; Eur. Or. 467. 

6 7.7. 847. 18 Herod. v. 99. 

7 Patr. Encom. 7. 16 Frag. 103 (Bergk). 

8 W.D. 349. 17 Frag. 104. 

9 Vesp. 1347. 
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observe the first extant use of dvridvddvar, as Theognis was the first 
to use dvTiAapPavev.' Electra uses éo6\’ dvridodva of the prayer 
which accompanies offerings at the grave of the dead.? Both Aeschylus 
and Sophocles use it of evil return,* but Sophocles also couples it with 
xapw.* Euripides seems to employ it only of good return: av dvrido0d- 
vat a” ol8’ dratrovow xapw,> & 8 avridodvar bet o’ arattobons éeuod,® 
and Kaya xapw cou Tis éuns owrnpias THVS’ avTidwow.? Thucydides 
continues its use with xapw : ob tonv.... THY xapw avrarédore and 
Tas Ouolas xapiTas wy avTidddvar aicxpdv.® 

The same verb is conjecturally, but almost certainly, restored in an 
Attie inscription: go. xapw avt[ddovs].2 Beyond these passages I 
have not been able to find ayrid:d6vac in the fourth-century writers or 
later, in the sense which I have been discussing. It is employed with 
the meaning of “exchange,” especially in connection with legal 
antidosis. 


THEOGNIS 


With Theognis we reach a phrase which becomes perhaps the com- 
monest of all to express the feeling of gratitude. I refer to xapuv éxew. 
“Good men,” he says, uvjua 6’ Exovo’ ayabav kai xapw éEoricw.” In 
many phrases, xapw as the object of a verb is ambiguous, for it may 


denote either favor or gratitude. In this passage éfo7iow removes any 
such ambiguity. The favor cannot continue; the gratitude for it can. 
The fundamental idea is the same as that of xapuv eidévar. The one 
is “I know the favor (which I have [received]),” the other is “I 
have the favor and I know it.” To catalogue the many passages in 
which this phrase occurs would be as useless as laborious. I shall 
attempt to trace only the earlier part of its history. It lay dormant for 
a century (?)" after Theognis and blossoms out almost simultaneously 
in Euripides and Thucydides. Inasmuch as the earliest use of the 
phrase is poetic, it is perhaps fair to assume that in the fifth century 
the poet rather than the historian used it first. At any rate, it is found 


1 See p. 151. 40.C. 232. 8 Hec. 272. 

2 Aesch. Cho. 94. 5 (Her. 220]. 7 HF. 1336. 

3 Ibid. 498; Antig. 1067. 

8 iii. 63 (both quotations); cf. i. 41 and ii. 53. 

® CIA, I, 397. 10 Theognis 1319. 


1 Aeschylus (Ag. 1058) uses it in its more literal meaning. 
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in the Alcestis,! which is dated in 438, while Thucydides’ extant work 
seems to have been written after 421. Euripides makes Heracles say 
to Admetus got pvpiay é&w xapuv, and there is an echo of this in the 
Hercules Furens (dated 424).? In the Heraclidae (417 B.c.) the phrase 
is given what is, in the light of its later history, a curious turn. The 
chorus sings, “‘Zeus is my ally, I have no fear; Zévs wor xapw évdixws 
| éxe.’’? This can scarcely mean ‘‘Zeus is grateful to me,” for there is 
no indication of any service rendered to Zeus to arouse his gratitude. 
The sense is probably “Zeus has favor for me,” “regards me with 
favor.” 

Parallel in time to some of the later of these passages from Euripi- 
des are a number from Thucydides, which may have been written in 
421 or 420. The Corcyreans realize that they must show that their 
gratitude will be everlasting: r7v yap BéBarov e~ovow.* In the last 
unrevised book the phrase is used ambiguously, xapuw dv... . peitw 
éru €oxev,® which is used of the benefactor and may mean “win favor” 
or “earn gratitude.”” A somewhat similar use appears in Aristophanes, 
from the years 411-410, &s av riv xapw Tradbrny Te Kaxeivny éxys,° “that 
you may have to your credit both favors.’’ The formula becomes in- 
creasingly common in the literature of the fourth century. Xenophon 
uses it at least four times, Plato at least eight, Isocrates over thirty, 
Demosthenes and ps.-Demosthenes more than fifty. It is found in 
Lysias’ and Aristotle ;3 in Herondas,’ in Hyperides,” and in Menander." 
When éxev is combined with adxapiarws one would expect that the 
meaning would be “to be ungrateful,’ but Xenophon uses this com- 
bination rather to mean “prove a thankless task,’’!” the adverb here 
reverting to the earlier meaning of the root. 

Theognis is also, I think, the first to couple two words which we 
have already discussed separately. He has the phrase dyouBnv dzé- 
dwxas.!8 This reappears in Euripides.‘ Allied in meaning to duouB7 is 


1L. 544. 

2 LI. 1351 f. Add to these Suppl. 374 and 1178. 

3 Her. 767 f. 9 vy. 81. 

4 j, 32; ef. iii. 56 and i. 77. 10 Frag. 595. 

5 viii. 87. 11 Sam. 269. 

6 Thesm. 601 f. 2 Anab. ii. 3. 18. 
7 Ex.g., xvi. 1; xxiv. 1. 37, 264. 


8 Rhet. 1385 a 16. 14 Or, 467; cf. Ant. 1067. 
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riots, which Theognis seems to be the first to use in this sense.! 
Homer has it in the sense of “penalty,” a “payment.”? Theognis ap- 
parently chooses it because it can be applied also to the punishment 
of enemies, which the poet goes on to request, after the words Zevs 
por THY TE ditwy doin tiow. With him, too, begins the replacing or 
supplementing of azo- by dv7i- in verbal compounds. An instance is 
eb Spay... . eb dvTiAGBors.’ He also uses rifeoo governing xapw in 
the sense of gratitude.‘ 


PINDAR 


The most striking contribution of Pindar to the vocabulary of 
gratitude is the word evepyérns : Tov evepyérav ayavats duorBais |... . 
riveoOa.» This word had a tremendous vogue. It was adopted by the 
historians, the dramatists, and then by the orators. Thus introduced 
into politics, it was used ad nauseam of political characters. Sophocles 
was the first to take it up: avdpds weyadws éwuTe Te kal Ilépanar evepyé- 
Tew. Herodotus next adopts it: bareptiudvres ws evepyérnv ExpuTrov 
avrov.’ Euripides uses the masculine form once’ and the feminine form 
once.’ Thucydides employs it oftener, and here one begins to detect a 
technical flavor. Themistocles is the evepyérns of the Corcyreans.!® We 
are not told how he benefited them, and their failure to receive him into 
their land calls forth no charge of ingratitude. The word may already 
have become an honorary title. Not so, probably, when the Plataeans 
call themselves evepyéras .. . . dtd mavrds of the Spartans and of all 
Greece.!! It is not likely that the title had been formally conferred on 
them by Sparta or Greece. On the other side, the reason alleged by 
these same Plataeans for loyalty to the Athenians was because 
aigxpov hv mpododvar Tos evepyéras.'” 

Among the orators Andocides" uses the word in a way to suggest a 
legal status with privileges legally bestowed. In Lysias the word is 
clearly a technical title of honor, inscribed on steles, and of distinct 


1L. 337. 3L. 108. 5 Pyth. ii. 24. 

2 Od. ii. 76. 4*L. 1097. 8 Ant. 284 f. 

7 vi. 30. Here should be mentioned its use on a dated inscription (CIA, I, 45) from 
the year 420 B.c. 


8 HF. 1252. 10 Thue. i. 136. 22 iii, 63. 
9 Alc. 1058. 1 iii, 58; ef. 57 and 59. 13 i, 60. 
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advantage to a man on trial.! The Demosthenic corpus uses it nearly 
forty times; Isocrates only once.? In Plato it is fairly frequent.* 
Xenophon employs it five times.‘ 

Pindar develops the use of xapuv with the genitive. In Homer’ it 
means merely “to pleasure someone.” So in Hesiod’s phrase WebdecOar 
yAwoons xapw.® But Pindar’s Znvds Airvaiov xapw’ it is tempting to 
render, as does Hartung, ‘“‘zu Dank dem Zeus auf Aetna’s Hohn.” 
After xapw has settled down to its task of post-positive preposition, 
its original idea crops out ever and anon, and in some cases it can 
almost be rendered “out of gratitude to” or “for.” Such ambiguous 
instances are found in Aeschylus® and Aristophanes.?® 

Still another xapuv phrase can be traced back to Pindar, who uses 
mpos xapw evoeBeias as practically equivalent to evaeBeias yap," 
“in requital of piety,” as Gildersleeve renders it. This phrase is taken 
up by Sophocles," but in quite another sense, namely, “to please,”’ 
sometimes with a suggestion of the earlier meaning as well. Euripides 
sets mpds xapuv (rotor roAdots) in direct opposition to the claims of 
gratitude.” The gratitude legitimately due to an individual is sub- 
ordinated to the desire to curry favor with the crowd, to which no 
gratitude is owing. With him the phrase,’ like the prevailing use in 
Sophocles, harks back to the use of the noun in the Homeric phrase 
xapw dépwv. Thucydides follows the same course. He parallels the 
phrase by xaptfduevos" and in another place expands it into 76 6xdw 
mpos xapu TL A€yovTes.!® 

The element of pay reappears in the vocabulary of Pindar’ dpéouar 
|... .’A@nvaiwy xapu | wro8or, “I shall try to secure for my pay the 
favor of the Athenians.’”’ The same curious collocation occurs in an 
anonymous oration, which parades as a work of Lysias: det robrw xapw 


1 xiii, 72 and 38; xxxiv. 5. 2 192e, 

3 E.g., Apol. 36D; Gorg. 506 C. 

4 Anab. ii. 5. 10; Vect. iii. 11; and Cyr. iii. 3. 4; iv. 4. 12; v. 5. 35. 

5 Eug., Il. xv. 744. 6 W.D. 707. 7 Nem. i. 6. 8 Ag. 24. 
9 Ach. 892; cf. 1232; Eq. 268, Thesm. 127. 

10 Ql. viii. 8 (10). 14 jij, 42 fin. 

1 O.T. 1152; Phil. 1156; O.C. 1776. 18 vii, 8, 5, 

12 Hec, 257. 16 Pyth. i. 75 (147). 


18 Suppl. 385; frag. 364, 19 Nauck. 
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eldévar.... wtoOdr byav abT@ diddvTwv THv Gbecav.! Another Pindaric in- 
stance is dyeu 6& xapis pidwy | roivipos avril Fépywv omifouéva,? “but in 
the van is the gratitude that follows in recompense for friendly deeds.” 
The scholiast glosses roiviuos by auerm7ixn, which transports us back 
to Homer’s duouBn and dueiBouar. Songs, curiously called xapures, 
are the &rouwa ebx\éwv Epywv.’ This word sinks nearly to the status of 
xapw with the genitive, e.g., ruyuds a&rouwa.* 

Finally, another payment word, rives#ar, is combined with the 
Homeric dpyouBais® (see p. 144). This verb is found with xdapw in 
Aeschylus, ro\dyrnorov xapw rivev® and ddeihwy y’ ay Tivo’ abte 
xapu.? 

AESCHYLUS 


Aeschylus has xapw rive? and xapw ~Evvawéoa.® In the former 
expression he views gratitude as payment. The same tendency ap- 
pears in his pyjynv—avripabov™ and his wPednuévos | kakator wowais 
wee eM avTnueiaro." 

Ed racxev, already foreshadowed by Theognis,!? Aeschylus was 
the first to use in the sense of “‘receive a benefit,’ thus introducing it 
into the vocabulary of gratitude. In this he is followed by Sophocles 


(without ¢d),'* by Euripides," by Plato,’ and very frequently by Aris- 
totle. 


Aeschylus seems to have been the first to use a derivative of &£&tos 
in this connection. He makes Prometheus say robrov ruxeiv | obk 
n&wOnv abros.” Euripides has &fiwy ruxetv.!8 Sophocles uses the ad- 
jective dios to modify xapis.'® He is followed by Thucydides,” 
ps.-Lysias,” Plato,?* Xenophon,” and Isocrates.“ Plato uses the nega- 


1 [vi], 36. 13 Bum. 868; P.V. 976. 
2 Pyth. ii. 17 (33 f.). M4 Aj. 520. 

3 Isth. iii. 7 (12). 15 HLF. 569. 

4 Olymp. vii. 16 (30). 16 Gorg. 519 C. 

5 Pyth. ii. 24 (48). 7 P.V. 241 f.; ef. Od. i. 318. 
6 Ag. 821. 18 Suppl. 386; H.F. 265. 
7P.V. 985. 190.7. 1004; frag. 499. 
8 Ag. 821 f. 20 i, 137; vi. 12. 

9 Tbid. 484. 21 [xx] 31. 

10 Suppl. 270. 22 Phaedr. 231 B. 

11 PV, 224 f. *3 Mem. iv. 3. 15. 

2]. 111. *4 386d. 
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tive of the adjective. dvatiuv yap éxtwovTwr.! "Akos applied, not 
to the return, but to the benefactor, is found in Aristophanes,’ Plato,’ 
Aristotle, Antiphon,' and Isocrates.6 Thucydides has afiwow xapitos, 
“a claim of gratitude,’ and Lysias affords a&av amrodofjva.8 The 
prepositional phrase xara rHv aéiav is used by Plato: r&v re evepyerrav 
Tiyuas dépovTa Kara THv akiav,® and by Aristotle: advrarddoow .... 
kar’ agtiav,’ duo8).... Kar’ atiav,' 7d duvardv yap 7 didia émi{nrel, 
ov 70 Kar’ déiav.” 

We have seen that it was apparently Pindar who started evepyérns 
on its long course. It seems to have been Aeschylus who introduced 
the corresponding verb."® Sophocles has it only once,!* Euripides three 
times,’ Xenophon at least a half-dozen times, Plato about as many, 
Aristotle and Demosthenes more frequently. In three places Xeno- 
phon uses dvr-evepyerety.'® 


HERODOTUS 


Herodotus must be discussed here, unless we are to scatter the 
treatment of his contribution to our subject all through our treat- 
ment of the dramatists, his contemporaries. 

The notion of payment is further developed in Herodotus. He 


supplements dueiBoua by avti: iva ce avti xpnarns aupBovd{.ns xpn- 
oTotot Epyouor Gpelwua.!? He uses the phrase evepyeoias éxtivovres.'8 
His tendency to emphasize a commercial aspect of gratitude is seen 
in his use of dmoddévres with ddeAdueva,' where the latter word only 
makes explicit what is already implicitly contained in the former. 
In this Thucydides follows him: ovk és xapw add’ és deiAnua THY 


apérnvy atwiwowv™ and por evepyecia ddeiderau.”' It is apparently in 


1 Menex. 242 C. 2 Tbid. b 16. 

2 Eq. 508; Nub. 525. 13 Hum. 725; frag. 257. 

3 Apol. 36 C. 14 Phil. 670. 

4 Eth. Nic. 1162 b 19. 18 Hel. 1298. 1408; Suppl. 1177. 
5 vi. 10. 16 Mem. ii. 6. 4; ii. 9. 8; iv. 4. 24. 
6 Antidosis 144. 1 iv, 97. 

vi, 41. 18 iii. 47. 

8 xvii. 10. vy, 99 

9 Phaedo 113 D. 20 ii. 40. 4. 

10 Bth. Nic. 1164 b 7. 21 i, 137. 4. 

11 Tbid. 1163 b 31. 
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Herodotus that we meet for the first time a series of words connected 
with cwtew. His use of sdorpa to denote a sacrifice offered for the re- 
covery of a child, after the recovery has been consummated,' used else- 
where for a physician’s fee, continues the notion of payment which 
seems to run through the terminology employed by Herodotus. It sug- 
gests the {waypra, which we found in the Iliad.” In viii. 138 the cwrnpia 
of the best manuscripts is almost certainly a premature use of a later 
word, and the true reading is owrjpt. This latter word occurs first in 
two Homeric hymns, in the hymn to the savior Dioscuri,* one of the 
later hymns, but still pre-Herodotean, and in the hymn to Poseidon, 
who is called cwrjp vndv.* As destroyer of the enemy’s ships Herodotus 
calls him “savior of the Athenian people.’*® The term was used by 
Aeschylus of Hades,® by Sophocles,’ and by Aristophanes,’ who uses 
it only of human beings. In the fourth century, from Plato and Xeno- 
phon, the word is very frequently employed. 

Herodotus seems to have introduced the expression ¢«) moveiy, 
which he employs twice. It becomes very common in the orators 
and in Plato, Xenophon, and Aristotle. Its counterpart «} racxewv 
seems to have come in a little earlier (see p. 153). 

A last important contribution of Herodotus is dxapioros. It was 
not a new word. Homer had used it once, of things, in the sense of 
“unpleasing,’’!! and Theognis of persons, with the meaning “un- 
gracious,”? but it is Herodotus who first gives it the meaning ‘“un- 
grateful.’’* Thucydides and the earlier dramatists make no use of it 
in any sense, but Euripides uses it, at times with more or less, perhaps 
intentional, ambiguity. If Polyxena be not slain at the behest of the 
dead Achilles, Greeks will prove themselves ungrateful (hardly 
“graceless’) to Greeks. In her counter-plea, Hecuba reminds 
Achilles how she saved him when he came as a spy to Troy, and she 

1i, 118. 

2 xviii. 407; see Herod. iii. 36. Cf. p. 147. 

3 xxxiii. 6. 4 xxii. 5. 5 vii. 192. 

6 Ag. 1387; cf. cwrnplwv ... . mpaypyarwv (ibid. 646). 


7E.g., O.T. 303. Euripides has the feminine (Her. 588); Sophocles has also cw- 
Geis dheinbw . . . . xapuv (Ant. 331). 


8 Eq. 458; Av. 545. 1 Od, viii. 236. 137, 90. 
9 i, 90; v. 24. 127, 839. M4 Hee. 138. 
10 Rum. 868. 
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rails at the Greeks axapiorov tuav orépy’ dc0r Snunyopous | fndodrTe 
Tiyuas.' This is best rendered “ungrateful.’”’ But when Creusa rails at 
the Aé€xtpwr mpoddras axapicrous,? some prefer to render the word 
“graceless” ; and it is true that there has been no real favor on Creusa’s 
part for which she can logically claim gratitude. The word is fairly on 
the borderline. In a fourth passage, &xapioros bdo’ btw Tapert | U7) 
didous Tiynay kabapay dvoi | ~avra etc.,* the word means “void of worth,” 
‘“ungraced.” Xenophon uses it to mean “ungraced” in the sense of 
“unrewarded.”* Elsewhere he is non-committal and ambiguous.® In 
one case it means “‘disagreeable.’’® But in the interesting passage in 
the Memorabilia ii. 2 it certainly denotes a specific form of “grace- 
lessness,”’ i.e., “‘ingratitude.’’ ‘People are so called drav dvvapevor 
xapw arododvar ur) drodGou.”? At the end of the chapter® the case is 
equally clear. Xenophon is fond of the word axapuoria, which clearly 
denotes ingratitude in all cases.2 ’Axapiorety has a parallel signifi- 
cance.!? 

Plato employs both words, not, however, with the connotation of 
“ingratitude.” But in the orators 4xap.aTos fairly settles down to its 
ultimate task and means “ungrateful.’”’ Even of the orators the 
earlier seem not to use it. Aeschines, however, uses it four times, in 
three of which” it clearly means “ungrateful.’”’ Demosthenes uses the 
adjective at least eight times and the noun three times.” As “ingrati- 
tude’’ comes to receive more emphasis in literature, this standard word 
recurs with greater frequency, and a glance at the Index to Plutarch, 
S.0v. AXapLoTos, axaptoreiv, and axapioria, will show how commonly 
he used this group. 

SOPHOCLES 

The contribution of Sophocles is less clear cut and important. He 
uses xapis as subject of dappe?,'* and of weve?,> and as the object of 
éxBadrew,!§ of xracbar," of dpedetv,'® and of dueiBeoPar.’® As in the last 

4 Thid. 254 f. 4 Anab. i. 9. 18. 7 [bid ii. 1. 

2 Ion 880. 5 Mem. ii. 6. 19. 8 Mem.. ii. 2. 14. 

3 Medea 659 ff. 6 Qec. vii. 37. 

9 Ibid. 3; ibid. 13; iv. 4. 24. Cyr. i. 2. 7. 10 Mem. ii. 2. 2. 

1 Leges. 935 A (‘‘ungracious’’); Rep. 411 E (‘‘graceless,’’ ‘ 
2 ij, 150; iii. 182, 196. 16 0.C. 636. 
13 xviii. 316; xxv. 35; xlv. 71. 7 Phil. 1370; Tr. 191, 471. 
M4 Aj, 1267. 8 Ant, 331. 

8 Phil. 558. 19 Bl. 134. 


without grace’). 
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of these examples, he several times brings out the pay aspect of “grati- 
tude,” dmorBov avridobs ,! duel Berar Gdixov,? avrl dwpwv dpa,’ avréreue.* 
The memory aspect appears in duvjpovos yap avipds aroAdUT AL xapes > 
dmoppet uvnatis ed memovbdros,® ér’ iaxe uvjaoti.”? He develops phrase- 
ology foreshadowed in Aeschylus® when he says: ézaévo? | dixaiay xapu 
rapacxeiv.? Aristophanes has dixaov ... . de? véwew buds yap" and 
dixacoy|... . lordvac uvnuetov buav éorw avipeias yap." He also uses 
the adverb.” The orators,'’ especially Lysias, continue the same idea. 

These are all developments of earlier usages rather than innova- 
tions. But Sophocles employs évao” as a formula of thanks, which 
Euripides uses three times'* and was probably the first to use. Another 
formula is evdaiuoves yévor$’.'7 As one reads his Euripides, he be- 
comes suspicious that xaxds is being used in a somewhat narrow, 
special sense, approaching the meaning “ungrateful.’* Where this 
usage begins it is not easy to determine. Oedipus accuses Creon of 
being xaxds .. . . didos.!® The case is clearer in 7 xapts wév THS TWoOMN- 
Bias, Eéve,| et yu) Kaxds répvKa, mpoadiArs wever.” 

A distinct innovation of Sophocles is his view of ingratitude, 
or what we should so denominate, as treachery. Teucer complains 
that gratitude (?) passes away when a man is dead and zpodoie’ 


anioxerat.22 Thucydides has aloxpov jv mpododvar Trois evepyéras, in 
the sense of failing to help in the time of trouble.” Euripides makes 
Admetus* say that, should he remarry, he fears the charge of be- 
traying his benefactress, and those who invade the territory of their 
ancient benefactors are stigmatized as xapw mpoddvres.*4 Creusa 


1 Ant. 1067. 8 Aj. 523. il Ka. 268. 

2 Frag. 11; cf. O.C. 1497. 7 Ibid. 1269. 12 Plut. 841. 

3 Tr. 494. 8 Fum. 725; cf. 291. 13 Andoc. ii. 22. 

4 Ibid. 542. 90.C. 1497. M4 Lys. xvii. 10. [20], 30. 
5 Frag. 780. 10 Ay, 384. 1 0.C. 1042. 


16 Helena 1418; I.A. 1008; J.T. 1078. The Helena appeared in 412, some years 
before the O.C. of Sophocles. 


7 0.C. 1552. 


18 The instances which I have observed are: Alc. 859; H.F. 223, 569; Hipp. 945; 
Ion 912; J.A. 49; Med. 84, 488, 690; Or. 718, 740, 1617. 


190.7. 582. at Aj. 1267. 23 Alc. 1057 ff. 
20 Phil. 557 f. ® iii, 63. 3. °4 Her. 1036. 
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speaks of \€éxtpwv mpoddras axapiorous! (see p. 156). Menoeceus will 
sacrifice himself for Thebes because he is unwilling to betray the land 
that gave him birth.2 And in Aristophanes kai rovs mporépous Tav 
ToUnTav Gua TH ynpar mpod.dovras,® “requiting old friends with un- 
kindness and scorn,” as Frere renders it, might be translated “‘requit- 
ing with ingratitude.” 

Sophocles uses the expression obdév eis yap tpacowr* of the moun- 
tains that saved the baby Oedipus from death—a thankless service. 
Thucydides’ uses the same prepositional phrase to characterize the 
recipient of a favor, who knows that any return he may make will be 
ovK és xapw GAN’ és ddeiAnua. 


EURIPIDES 


The contribution of this poet is not easy to unravel. He was the 
younger contemporary of Thucydides, and in our ignorance about the 
exact chronology of his plays it is often impossible to determine the 
priority of an expression. To some degree we have found the same 
difficulty in dealing with Sophocles and Euripides. To our collection 
of verbs used with xapis we add the following from Euripides: with 
xapis in the nominative pvnuoveboerar,® arddAduTAL,’ ob rpdceott,® 


ynpackovea;® with xapis in the accusative dexvivar,! duwhetv, agac- 
peiv,! amacrety,'* broupyety,™ avri ravde, xapw .... aNAaTTev. Ingra- 
titude is emphasized as forgetfulness, auvnuootvn,'® and auvnudvevtos 57 
as payment, avridpav ddeidouer,!8 dvridwpar,' duorBn, xapts .... avril 
xap.ros,"! addarrev avril Tavde. In the same direction point xapu 
amatrety™ and o’ amattel mpds xapuv.”4 

1 Ton 880. 18 Hec. 276. 

2 Phoen. 996. M Alc. 840; cf. Aesch. P.V. 635. 

3 Eg. 519. 8 Ale, 660 f. 

0.7. 1351. 16 Ton 1100. 

5 ii. 40. 4. 77,7. 1419. 

® Her. 334. 18 Suppl. 1179. 

7 Ibid. 438. 19 Hel. 159. 

8 Ibid. 548. 20 Med. 23. 

9 HLF. 1223. 21 Hel. 1234. 

10 Hec. 1420. 2 Alc. 660 f. 

1 Frag. 611 Nauck. °3 Hec. 276. 

12 Frag. 132, 7 Nauck. 24 Suppl. 385. 
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The phrase ¢€} rparrev is less indicative of benefit received than 
ed zrovety is of benefit bestowed. In fact, Liddell and Scott say that it 
denotes prosperity won by one’s own efforts. This would not call for 
gratitude. But both Aeschylus and Euripides use it with the implica- 
tion that gratitude is necessary: 7odts ‘yap ev tpacoovea Saipovas Tiet,! 
and éray 5¢ mpdiwo’ ed, duwhodvrar xapww | abrol bu.’ abrods ebruxeiv 
yyovuevot.” Euripides uses 6 édeAjoas’ as a synonym for 6 evepyérns. 
As a more or less formal expression of thanks he several times uses the 
word érjveoa,' and the uncompounded verb is used with little, if any, 
difference in meaning, ge 5’ jveoa.’ The scholiast on Aristophanes 
Plutus 745 objects to the expression érnvour tov bedv, for praise applies 
to men and not to gods. His remark, however, loses some of its point 
when we see that the word had acquired the sense of ‘‘thank,”’ much as 
in Christian ritual: ‘We give thanks to thee for thy great glory.” 


ARISTOPHANES 

Before taking up Thucydides it will be well to indicate the scanty 
contribution made by the fourth great dramatist, the comic poet 
Aristophanes. He combines xapi with still another verb, véuew.* 
He anticipates the technical use of owrnpa by his phrase éOvoev .. . . 
owbeis.’? He affords a new expression for grateful remembrance, 
pvnuwy eivar,® and he uses xapiros évexa to express gratitude.® 


THUCYDIDES 

The great historian uses yapiv with certain verbs which we have 
not previously met in this connection: xarariWévar tiv xapw," aroury- 
cecOa xapw," and mpooriévar xapuv." In the way of new adjectives 
we may adduce xapuv tony davrarodibdvac and ras duotas xapitas pw) 
avribiddvar aicxpdr,"* a passage where the disgracefulness of ingrati- 
tude is brought to the fore. The debt idea he stresses with his you 
evepyecia ddeiderar,* the memory idea with trav ed deipacpévwr 
irouvnow rownooueba.® 

1 Sept. 77. 2 Frag. 611 Nauck. 3 HLF. 265. 

* 7.A. 440; H.F. 1235; ef. Cycl. 549; Soph. El. 1044, Aj. 1381 and 536. 

5 T.A. 655; cf. 1371 and Soph. Phil. 889. 

6 Av. 384. 

7 Plut. 1180; ef. Ran. 1419. 

8 Pax 761. 9 Av. 855. 10, 33. 1. 11 j, 137. 2. 

12 iv, 20; ef. Soph. O.C. 767; Eur. H.F. 327. 

\3 iii, 63. 4. Mj, 137. 4. 18 iii. 54. 1. 
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More interesting is the problem posed by the word épavos, which 
occurs both in Euripides and Thucydides. The Supplices seems to have 
been written about 421-420, while, according to Grundy, the second 
book of Thucydides was composed between 421 and 415. It may well, 
then, be left doubtful which of the two has the priority in the use of 
épavos as a “gratitude” word. It is used already in the Odyssey! to 
denote a meal to which each contributes his share. It comes to mean, 
on the one hand, any “feast,”? and, on the other, any ‘‘contribution.’’ 
But enough of the original meaning remains so that, when the word 
comes to mean a “favor’’ or a “service,” there is a strong implication 
that the favor is to be returned. It becomes practically a synonym 
for xapts, as in the phrase é@evAety TovTov Tov épavov.® It occurs as the 
object of azodovvar, used in malam partem, to denote the return of 
like for like. In Thucydides it has not yet attained an unequivocal 
significance. Statesmen who have failed must not for that reason de- 
prive the state of their services, kaA\oTov .. . . €pavov ait mporéuevor,’ 
which perhaps means, not ‘‘the fairest gratitude,” but “their [costly] 
contribution to the welfare of the state.’”’ The same expression xa\X- 
orov épavoy occurs in Euripides, rots rexovor yap SbaTnvos Satis pr) avTt- 
dovAever Téxvwy, KAAALCTOV Epavor,® but here there is an obvious implica- 
tion of filial gratitude. 

THE ORATORS 


Only the earlier orators come within the scope of this paper, which 
aims to discuss the terminology of ‘gratitude’ only as far as the be- 
ginning of the fourth century. These offer comparatively little that is 
new. Andocides uses amédoTe... . apérnv® (for xapuv) and his xapu .... 
eixos we... . PeperOar Tap’ nuav ,’° compared with xapu érépw deportes," 
shows that the Homeric xapuv dépovres! was in the writer’s mind. The 
chief peculiarity of ‘‘Lysias’’ lies in his use of &vos and its derivatives, 
e.g.,iva....Thv dkiav xapw arodrdBower, of the favor; ob xapiros 
aévo. ruxeEty AAAG Tiuwpias,' of the benefactor. The benefactor asks for 
return by a&@,'° which sometimes includes the use of x dpuyv as well,e.g., 

1 i, 226. 6 Ps.-Dem. 59. 8. 1 ij, 24, 

? Pind. Ol. i. 39 (61). 7 ii, 43. 1. 2 J], y. 874, 

3 Aristoph. Ach. 615. 8 Suppl. 361 ff. 13 [xx]. 31. 

4Isoc. 212a. 9 i, 109. 14 xxvii. 13. 


5 Ibid. 307c. 10 ij, 9. 15 xxi, 25; xvii. 10. 
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av Héiouy éuol dodva rabrnv xapuv' and aktobmeba ebpioxerOau xapiv. 
The adjective is used to characterize ‘grateful remembrance.”* He 
touches on the danger of political gratitude in the words unre xapuv 
undeuiay repli meiovos TovetoOar Tay vouwy .... Kal Tdv Spxwy.t The 
real beginning of owr7pta as a synonym of the later xapiorjpia, while 
perhaps foreshadowed in Andocides,® is found first in Xenophon.® 
It becomes very frequent in the inscriptions and in the later literature. 

This by no means ends the development of the vocabulary of 
“oratitude.’”’ Some of the commonest words, as, for example, dxapioTos, 
are still very scarce; others, such as xaptornpta, have not yet appeared 
at all. There is, however, comparatively little to be gained from the 
discussion of the more or less sophisticated effort to secure variety in 
the expression of gratitude, when the emotion had become fully con- 
scious and the foundations of its vocabulary had become firmly es- 
tablished. For me, the interest of this subject has lain in the conscious 
endeavor of the Greek people to express an emotion that is not primi- 
tive, with a vocabulary that naturally needed considerable adaptation 
to the task that had been set it. Enough has been done, I think, to 
show the curve of this development. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
MIDDLETOWN, CoNN. 


1 xxi. 17. 3 xxxiii. 1; ef. [ii] 3. 5], 143. 


2 [xx] 33. 4 xiv. 40. 8 Anab. iii. 2. 9. 





THE CULT OF ALEXANDER AT ALEXANDRIA 
By Lity Ross Taytor 


The increasing mass of evidence which the papyri have provided 
for the eponymous priesthood of Alexander has given rise in recent 
years to a number of discussions of the cult of Alexander at Alex- 
andria.! But not one of these discussions makes use of all the material 
on the subject which comes from the older versions of the Alexander 
Romance. Yet this Romance, the work of an unknown writer, usually 
spoken of as Pseudo-Kallisthenes, deserves full consideration, for, as 
has long been realized, it is a valuable source for the topography and 
traditions of Alexandria.? Especially is that true of the older versions 
represented by the confused Greek Codex A and two translations, 
the faithful Armenian rendering and the much freer Latin version of 
Julius Valerius. Both of these are based on an earlier Greek recension 
similar to A, but much less corrupt. The material provided by these 
representatives of an earlier form of the Romance has in part been 
overlooked because Mueller’s text,’ the only available edition of the 
Romance in its Greek form, is based chiefly on the later and more 
readable Greek recensions in which many of the local Alexandrian 
details have been omitted. The evidence which the various versions 
provide for the original form of the Romance may be conveniently 
studied in the translation and critical apparatus of Ausfeld’s book, 
Der griechische Alexanderroman (published by Teubner in 1907). 

The material found in Valerius’ rendering has, to be sure, been 
fully used in modern discussions of the cult of Alexander. The pas- 
sage in Alexander’s will (iii. 59) which makes provision for the estab- 
lishment of the eponymous priesthood of the king and the statement 


1Cf. Plaumann, Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, VI (1913), 77-99, and the Bibliog- 
raphy cited there; Schubart, Einfiihrung in die Papyrusforschung (1918), p. 353. 


2 Full use of the Romance for the topography of Alexandria was first made by 
Lumbroso, L’Egitto dei Greci e Romani (1895), chaps. xvi-xvii. For a more compre- 
hensive discussion see Ausfeld, Rhein. Mus., LV (1900), 348 ff. 

3C. Mueller, Scriptores de rebus Alerandri Magni, printed in the Didot edition of 
Arrian (Paris, 1846). The text of the Paris manuscript known as Codex A is available 
only in Mueller’s notes, and, according to Ausfeld, the readings are often inaccurate. 
Julius Valerius is quoted from the edition of Kuebler (Leipzig: Teubner, 1888). 
(Cuassicat ParLotoey, XXII, April, 1927] 162 
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(iii. 60) that the anniversary of Alexander’s death continued to be 
held sacred at Alexandria receive adequate consideration from recent 
authorities. The passages in the Romance which have been overlooked 
are omitted by Valerius, but are found in one form or another in 
Codex A and the Armenian version. They provide evidence for two 
very significant details of the cult—the place where it centered and 
the festivals at which it was celebrated. 

In the account of the foundation of Alexandria in the first book 
(i. 31 ff.) all versions describe the appearance of a great serpent 
on the site of the city. Alexander, we are told, had it killed, and had a 
shrine built on the site where it was buried; from the portals of the 
shrine a number of serpents issued from the ground and made their 
way to the houses of the city where, by order of the soothsayers, they 
were worshiped as dya0oi daiyvoves, “good genii.” There follows an 
account of the festival of the new shrine, the twenty-fifth of the month 
Tybi, which was regarded as the foundation day of Alexandria. In 
connection with the establishment of the good genii in the houses the 
Greek version mentions certain sacrifices, but Codex A alone is ex- 
plicit in stating to whom they were made. There we find the state- 
ment @vgia redetrar alte TH How. The Armenian version provides 
material for the identity of the hero. It calls him “the serpent born.” 
That can be no one except Alexander, and the reference is obviously 
to the story of the birth of Alexander told in the early chapters of 
the Romance. A further sacrifice “‘to the god-begotten one,” again, of 
course, Alexander, is mentioned in the Armenian version for the 
festival of the twenty-fifth of Tybi.! 

The second passage which deserves consideration follows the 
account in the second book (chap. xxi) of the provisions which Alex- 
ander made for the celebration of his birthday among the Persians. 
I shall quote the passage here as Ausfeld gives it in his translation, a 
rendering of the confused text of A as made clear by the Armenian 
version: ‘‘Nun sollen die Leiter der Festspiele unsere alexandrinischen 
Gauvorsteher sein, und der Priester des Alexandertempels. Aischylos, 

1 Ausfeld’s translation of the passage in chap. xxxii is as follows: ‘‘Daher haben 
die Alexandriner noch jetzt die Sitte am 25 Tybi die Zugtiere zu bekrinzen, dem 
Gotterzeugten zu opfern, und den guten Gottheiten, die fiir die Hauser sorgen, Vereh- 


rung zu erweisen und Brotbrei zu verteilen.’’ The phrase dem Gotterzeugten zu opfern is 
peculiar to the Armenian translation. 
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der den Alexandertempel gegriindet hat, triigt einen goldenen Kranz 
und ein Purpurgewand, namentlich an besonderen Tagen.” The 
passage is obviously a comment on Alexandrian custom inserted in 
the midst of the details of the Persian celebration, and the connection 
is not clearly brought out.! But, in any case, the allusion to a temple 
of Alexander at Alexandria and the statement about its founder are 
very important. His name appears as uoxvddos in A and as Moskyla 
and Moschylos in the Armenian version, but Ausfeld’s restoration of 
it as Aeschylus, who was one of the officials left by Alexander in charge 
of Egypt, is not unlikely.” 

We have, then, evidence from these passages for two festivals at 
which Alexander was honored—his own birthday and the birthday of 
the city which he founded. We also have evidence for places where he 
was worshiped—his own temple and the shrine of the good genii in 
private houses. Since he also received sacrifices on the day of the 
founding of the city and of the vowing of the temple of the serpent, 
we may add as a place for his worship the shrine of the serpent who 
as dya0ds Saiuwy was the protecting divinity of Alexandria. 

The evidence for festivals and temples which the Romance provides 
fills a serious gap in our knowledge of the cult of Alexander at Alex- 


andria. It has usually been assumed that Alexander’s festival, the 
festus dies Alexandri mentioned in the Life of Alexander Severus 


1In Codex A as corrected by the Armenian version the arrangements for the cele- 
bration of Alexander’s birthday are spoken of as modeled on the birthday celebration 
of Cyrus, the founder of the Persian royal line. ‘‘Da ihr, dem Geburtstag des Kyros 
entsprechend, auch das meinige begehen wollt, so habe ich meinem Satrapen Aischylos(?) 
Befehl erteilt, damit ihr beide Feste mit Schmaus und Festspielen begeht.’’ There follow 
further details about the festival leading up to the passage quoted above. There is ro 
mention of this birthday celebration or indeed of any Alexandrian details in the account 
of Valerius, but there is a description of a festival to be celebrated, apparently on the 
anniversary of Darius’ death. See Valerius ii. 34: ‘‘ac paulo post aedes ipsi templumque 
construitur et lex dicitur religiosaque sollemnitas datur more praescripto, uti dies ille 
annuus Persis celebratissimus fieret, non sacris modo et laetitia hominumque congre- 
gatu, verum spectaculis etiam atque certamine tum ad mulcedinem aurium solitis pro- 
curari tum ad delectationem oculorum.”’ The passage seems to be a confused re-working 
of the material about the birthday celebration of Alexander and Darius which is pre- 
served in corrupt form in Codex A and the Armenian version. 


2 In the first reference to him, A reads: you cxob\~ 7S carparn. Ausfeld assumes as 
the original reading: 7G oarpaxp wou Aloxidw. Aeschylus is mentioned as ériaxoros by 
Arrian (Anab. iii. 5. 3) in a list of dpobpapxo, ypaumarets, and éricxoroe whom Alexander 
left in charge of Egypt. Curtius Rufus (iv. 8. 4) gives him greater prominence: ‘“‘Itaque 
Aegypto praefecit <Alexander> Aeschylum Rhodium et Peucesten Macedonem.” 
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(chap. v), was the day of Alexander’s death, and that the center of his 
cult was the tomb, the great ojua of which we hear often in ancient 
references to Alexandria. As proof that the anniversary of Alexander’s 
death was a festival in the city it is customary to quote the passage 
from Valerius already cited (iii. 60): “obitus tamen eius diem etiam 
nune Alexandriae sacratissimum habent.” The day of Alexander’s 
death, it has béen asserted,! was celebrated as the day when the new 
god entered the realm of heaven. But such an interpretation of 
Alexander’s festival and his place of worship is part of the curious 
misreading of the evidence by which a group of scholars has insisted 
that the king was not deified until after his death.2 That view has 
been so effectively disproved that it hardly seems necessary to dis- 
cuss it here.**Even the Roman divi, who from Augustus on did not 
acquire official godhead until after death, never seem to have been 
celebrated on the anniversary of the day when they became divine. 
Their real festival was the birthday, the day when they came to earth 
to bless mankind. For Alexander, who was a god in his lifetime, the 
birthday was certainly the natural festival, and the passage cited from 
the Romance indicates that it was celebrated at Alexandria, as we 
know it to have been in other portions of his Empire.‘ Furthermore, 
the dies sacratisimus mentioned by Valerius is not necessarily a festal 
day. It is as likely to have been an accursed day, a day kept for 
mourning, signalized perhaps in some such way as the anniversary of 
Caesar’s death on which the senate was forbidden to meet.® 

The assumption that the worship of Alexander centered at the 
tomb is also, as I have already noted, a part of the mistaken idea 

1 See Lumbroso, op. cit., p. 177; Kornemann, Klio, I (1902), 63. 


2 Cf. Kornemann, op. cit., pp. 56 ff. The special point on which Kornemann and 
other scholars have insisted is that Alexander himself had no interest in his own divinity 
and that such honors as came to him in his lifetime were spontaneous expressions of 
devotion. 


3 See Eduard Meyer, ‘Alexander der Grosse und die absolute Monarchie,” Kleine 
Schriften, I, 285 ff.; Kaerst, Geschichte des Hellenismus?, I, 478 ff. 

4 See the inscription of Priene which mentions the celebration of Alexander’s birth- 
day (Dittenberger, OGIS, 222). For further evidence on the birthday of Alexander 
and other Hellenistic kings see W. Schmidt, ‘“‘Geburtstag im Altertum,”’ Religionsge- 
schichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, Vol. VII; cf. also Dittenberger, Sylloge®, 463, n. 3. 

5 Cf. Dio xlvii. 19. See the provisions made by the colony of Pisae for the anni- 
versary of the day on which Augustus’ grandsons Gaius and Lucius died (CIL, XI, 


1420, 1421 [Dessau, 139, 140]). The Pisan decrees were evidently based on action taken 
at Rome. 
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that he was not worshiped as a god until after his death.’ In favor of 
the assumption one might cite the account of the building of the tomb 
from the Romance. I quote it here in the words of Valerius: “Erigitur 
ergo sedes quam maximo opere ad instar templi quod etiam nunc Ale- 
xandri nominatur.”’ But neither that passage nor the one in which 
Diodorus? describes the @vaiar #pwrkai and the ayaves weyadorpereis 
with which the tomb was inaugurated proves that the king was 
worshiped as a god at the tomb; what seems to have taken place 
there was simply the customary type of rite for the heroic dead. 
Moreover, documents published in recent years present strong argu- 
ments against the association of the god Alexander with the tomb. 
As the newest fragment of the Parian stone shows, Pausanias (i. 6. 3) 
is right in his statement that Alexander was buried first in Memphis. 
Probably he is also right (i. 71) in saying that the king’s body was not 
removed to Alexandria until the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
Yet, as the papyri show, the yearly priest was functioning in Alexan- 
dria during the reign of Ptolemy Soter when the body of the king was 
still in Memphis.* There must have been some other center of the 
cult besides the tomb. As to what it was the passages in the Romance 
provide the only available evidence. 

Before considering the question further, I shall again venture to 
draw a parallel from the Roman imperial cult. The Roman worship 
followed the Hellenistic and especially the Alexandrian in so many 
particulars that it seems justifiable to seek aid from it in recon- 
structing. obscure details of the cult in Alexandria. At Rome the 
Acts of the Arval Brethren give abundant evidence as to the places 
where official sacrifices were made to the deified emperors. Not once 
is there a record of a sacrifice at the tomb. The divine Augustus, 
who, as founder of the Empire, had a position which was in a sense 
analogous to that of Alexander, received sacrifices on the Capitol, at 


1 Kaerst (op. cit., II? [1926], 388, No. 3) and Plaumann (loc. cit.) point out that there 
is no real proof that the tomb was the cult center. Plaumann’s argument that there 
were two separate cults, one for city and one for state, does not convince me. 

2 xvii. 28. On the tomb see also Arrian ap. Phot. 70b (ed. Bekker); Curt. Ruf. 
x. 10. 20; Strabo xvii. 1. 8 (794); Paus. i. 6 and 7; Aelian V.H. xii. 64. 


3 The earliest papyri do not mention the name of Alexander for the eponymous 
priesthood, but there seems no reason to doubt that the priests recorded officiated in 
his cult (see Plaumann, op. cit., and Kaerst. op. cit., pp. 385 ff.). 


4See Henzen, Acta Fratrum Arvalium, passim. 
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the templum divi Augusti, and, before that temple was completed, at 
the temple of Mars Ultor.' If the analogy of the Roman cult is valu- 
able, we should not expect the god Alexander to be worshiped at the 
tomb. 

The Romance, we have already noted, provides us with two cult 
centers for Alexander—the temple of Alexander and the temple of the 
serpent, known as a@ya6os daiuwv. Besides that, it tells us of his wor- 
ship in the houses, apparently as a sort of household god. Let us con- 
sider, first, the report of the temple of Alexander. It is spoken of 
simply as the temple of Alexander’s priest who, with the vouapxar 
of the city, was in charge of the celebration of Alexander’s birthday. 
It is said to have been founded by a certain Aeschylus(?) who, appar- 
ently for this festival and certain others, wore a golden crown and a 
purple wreath. Now that is just the costume of the priest of Alexander 
as it is provided for in the will of the king which the older forms of 
the Romance give. Evidently in Alexandrian traditions the founder of 
the temple and the first priest of Alexander were the same person. 
Temple and priest, then, would go back to the earliest days of Alex- 
andria. Yet the eponymous priest of Alexander is not mentioned in a 
papyrus document of Alexandria belonging to the year 311.2 Either 
he was not formally instituted until a few years later, or, if, as seems 
more likely, he had already begun to function, he had not yet secured 
the position of importance which was assigned to him under Ptolemy 
Soter’s final organization. In any case, the temple of Alexander was 
probably established before the death of Alexander. The city could 
hardly have lacked from the beginning the cult of the founder which 
was a regular part of the worship of every Greek city.* The tradition, 

1See Dio lvi. 46. 

2 Rubensohn, Elephantine Papyri, 1; cf. Archiv fir Papyrusforsch., V, 202. 


3 The worship of a founder during his lifetime may go back to an earlier period than 
is usually suspected. When the people of Amphipolis in 422 displaced Hagnon as 
their founder and took in his stead the Spartan Brasidas, who had just been slain, 
Hagnon was alive. The ‘Ayvwvera oixodoujuatra, which Thucydides (v. 11) says were 
torn down, had been associated with the honors to Hagnon which are mentioned. Thus 
we seem to have a cult of a founder in his lifetime before Lysander whom ancient sources 
recalled as the first case of a man worshiped as a god in his lifetime (see Duris ap. 
Plutarch Lys. 18). Perhaps Hagnon’s honors were heroic rather than divine like 
Lysander’s. But what were the cult forms of heroic honors offered to a living man? 
The most comprehensive discussions of the ancient hero cult (Denneken, s.v. ‘‘Heros”’ 
in Roscher and Eisler in Pauly-Wissowa; Pfister, Reliquienkult im Altertum; and Farnell, 
Greek Hero Cults and Ideas of Immortality) make no mention of this puzzling feature of 
Hagnon’s cult. 
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uncertain though it is, that the temple was established by one of the 
officers whom Alexander left in charge of Egypt deserves considera- 
tion. 

On the location of the temple of Alexander we are as much in the 
dark as on most questions of the topography of Alexandria.! For the 
temple of agathos daimon we are somewhat less at a loss because of 
what the Romance gives us. It was evidently near the Stoa and the 
Serapeum, apparently in the Forum of the ancient city.” It still existed 
as a splendid monument in the fourth century after Christ, and was 
still thought of as the tomb of the serpent.’ The god agathos daimon 
was the protecting divinity of the city who appears in the form of a 
serpent on the coins of Alexandria. With him the emperor Nero was 
identified; on Alexandrian coins he is called Néos ayads daiuwv,> and 
in an inscription from Egypt he is named dyads daiuwv Tis oixoupévns.$ 
His title enables us to identify with agathos daimon the other Roman 
emperors on whose coins the serpent is represented. The identifica- 
tion is a natural one since it corresponds with the Roman worship of 
the emperor’s genius. It leads to the suggestion that it was Alexan- 
der’s good daimon which was first worshiped in the Alexandrian 
shrine. It also opens up the possibility that the temple of agathos 
daimon and the temple of Alexander were identical, though that is a 
point on which there can be no certainty. Like the Roman emperors 
at Rome, Alexander may have had more than one cult center in 
Alexandria. ' 

In any case, Alexander seems to have been identified with agathos 
daimon by one of those equations of the genius loci and the spirit of 
man which calls to mind the scene in the fifth Aeneid (95-96) in which 
Aeneas sees the serpent at the grave of Anchises and sacrifices to 
him, 

incertus geniumne loci famulumne parentis 
esse putet.” 

1 On the topography of Alexandria see Breccia, Alerandrea ad Aegyptum (Bergamo, 
1922). 

See Ausfeld, Rhein. Mus., LV, 377 ff. 


3 Cf. Ammianus Marcellinus xxii, 11. 7 where there is a reference to the speciosum 
Geni templum, with the question, Quam diu.... sepulcrum hoc stabit? 


4 The west arm of the Nile near Alexandria was called é&ya0odaiuwv (cf. Ptol. iv. 5; 
see Pauly-Wissowa, Suppl., III, 58). 


5 Cf. Vogt, Die alexandrinischen Miinzen, II (1924), 8 ff. 
® Dittenberger, OGIS, 666. 7 Cf. Jane Harrison, Themis, pp. 277 ff. 
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This is not the first evidence for Alexander as agathos daimon. In a 
convincing defense of the manuscript tradition in Plutarch Alexander 
54, Dr. Paul Schnabel has lately shown that the best authenticated 
story of the introduction of the proskynesis was in reality a salutation 
of Alexander’s daimon at the altar of the household gods.' It was 
carried out by means of the regular Greek toast of unmixed wine to 
agathos daimon, and Alexander as the good daimon was identified with 
the wine.? Thus we find the king associated with household gods in a 
way that compares interestingly with the Alexandrian worship of 
him in the houses. This is evidence which is very important for the 
origin of the Roman imperial cult, for it shows that the Roman wor- 
ship of the genius had a forerunner in the Alexandrian cult of the 
ruler’s daimon. Two recently published papyri recording oaths by 
the daimon of the king’ show that the conception of the king’s attend- 
ant spirit as the object of worship was familiar in Ptolemaic times. 
Psoi, the Egyptian name of Ptolemais, the city founded by Ptolemy 
Soter and made the center of his cult, was a name for the Egyptian 
god who corresponded to agathos daimon. 

But a full investigation of agathos daimon would lead one far 
afield into the Hermetic literature and into the papyri which pre- 
serve charms, and, though such a discussion would be profitable for 
an understanding of the popular beliefs which fostered the ruler cult, 
it cannot be attempted here. It has been my attempt in this paper 
to show from the evidence of the Alexander Romance that Alexander’s 
own birthday and the birthday of the city which he founded were 
festivals of the god Alexander, and that the same god’s cult was ob- 
served in private houses and in the temples of Alexander and of 
agathos daimon. The temple of Alexander was not his tomb but may 
have been identical with the temple of agathos daimon. 


VassarR COLLEGE 


1 Schnabel, ‘“‘Die Begriindung des hellenistischen Kénigskultes durch Alexander,”’ 
Klio, XIX (1923-25), 113-27. See also Berve’s attack on Schnabel’s position (Klio, 
XX, 179-86) and Schnabel’s reply (pp. 398-414). 

2 I shall discuss this subject more fully in a paper to appear in the Journal of Hel- 
lenic Studies in 1927. 

3 Papiri della Societé Italiana, IV, 361, dated 251-250; ‘‘Aegyptische Urkunden aus 
den Museen zu Berlin,’’ Griechische Urkunden, V, 1264, as quoted by Preisigke’s 
Worterbuch der griechischen Papyrusurkunden, s.v., daiuwv. 





FISHING WITH A ROD IN HOMER 


By A. SHEWAN 
xépas Bods a&ypatdo.o 


Q77 ff. ds par’, dpro dé "Ipis deANOros ayyedéovea, 
peconyis bé Dayo te kal “IuBpov rarradoécons 
évOope peiNave TovT@’ eEmectovaxnoe 5é Niwvy. 

H 5€ podrvBéaivy ikedn és Bucady Spovcer, 

h te kar’ aypatdovo Bods Képas éuBeBavia 
épxerar wunoriow én’ lyObor kijpa dépovea. 
eipe 5’ evi omit yAadupe Oérw x.7.X. 


ws 8 br’ éxi rpoBddrw adteds wepiunKer HaBdw 
ixObot rots dXNiyouot S6Xov Kara eldara BaddAwy 
és wévtov mpotnor Bods Kepas &ypavAovo, 
doraipovra 6’ erecta AaBdw Eppupe Oipafe, 

&s ol y’ doraipovres delpovTo mpori mérpas. 


The meaning of xépas in these two passages has been debated from 
ancient times. The object of this paper is to give some reasons for 


believing that one of the interpretations of the men of old was correct. 

In 1921 Mr. W. Radcliffe published his work on Fishing from the 
Earliest Times. On pages 81 ff. he gives seven solutions of the crux, 
which for the sake of completeness I give in abbreviated form as 
follows. The xépas was: (1) a little pipe or collar of horn protecting the 
line just above the hook; (2) a bit of horn fastened to the hook and 
plummet to disguise their appearance; (3) a horn or tube in which only 
the leaden weight was inclosed; (4) a kind of tress, made out of the 
hair of a bull; (5) a prong of hora attached to a staff to pierce and 
fork out the fish while feeding; (6) a crescent of horn to one end of 
which the line was attached; (7) an artificial bait of horn, probably 
shaped like a small fish, and hollow, with lead inserted to sink it. 
This appeared to Mr. Radcliffe “to be perhaps the most likely solution 
of our problem.” 

Reviews of the book in the T7mes Literary Supplement of November 
24, 1921, and in Nature of October 21, 1922, gave rise to a lengthy 


correspondence in the former publication which continued until April 
[Cuasstcat PattoLoey, XXII, April, 1927] 170 
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19, 1923. In the course of it, as stated in the Preface to the second 
edition of the book (1926), eight more views of the xépas were pro- 
pounded. Of these, six seemed novel and are enumerated as follows 
(I number them in continuation of the original seven): (8) the whole 
horn used as a sinker; (9) the pattern on which the lead sinker was 
fashioned; (10) weighted with lead it carried to the bottom something 
in the nature of salmon roe to attract, or a narcotic or other poison 
to destroy, the fish; (11) a double ox-horn leaded and with baits 
attached to either horn; (12) a gaff or cleik; (13) (Mr. Henry Balfour 
in his review in Nature of October 21, 1922) a bell-shaped ox-horn, 
slipping up and down the fishing line, to protect the hook and bait on 
the downward and upward journey through weeds, in the way the 
carapace of a crab is used on the west coast of Ireland. 

After mentioning an epigram which I shall refer to later on, Mr. 
Radcliffe declares that ‘the puzzle of the ox-horn eludes us today as 
it did the Greeks 2200 years ago.” 

In a letter to the Times Literary Supplement of April 19, 1923, I 
gave some arguments in favor of a line made of bull’s hair (cf. explana- 
tion [4] above), and submitted that they constituted a fair prima facie 
ease, which I thought invited rebuttal, but no one, so far as I am 
aware, has pursued the question, nor does Mr. Radcliffe notice the 
arguments in his new edition. I infer that he does not consider that 
they alter the position. 

His statement of (4) in his first edition (p. 82) is as follows: 

képas was a kind of tress, made out of the hair of a bull. Plutarch, how- 

ever, states flatly: “‘But this is an error.”! Damm and others insist that the 
word in this sense is post-Homeric, and agree with Plutarch that these tresses, 
if ever used, would have been of the hair of a horse, and not of a bull. 
In a footnote it is added that Apollonius Sophista was aware of the 
interpretation. Hayman, who prefers a staff shod with iron, is also 
quoted as thinking that the remarks of the scholiast on u 251 perhaps 
illustrate fishing tackle as later known. 

The evidence from Plutarch amounts to nothing. In the first 
place, can he be considered an authority in such matters? I have seen 
it stated somewhere that his answers to his “Questions” are often 
childish, but to satisfy myself further I consulted the first two histories 


1 De soll. anim. 24. 
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of Greek literature that were to hand, and in one, von Christ’s‘, 
page 694, I read that Plutarch is neither a critical historian nor an 
unprejudiced observer; and in the other, Professor Gilbert Murray’s, 
page 396, that the value of his statements depends entirely on the 
authorities he chances to foliow. In the present case he quotes no 
authority at all. Ipse dixit! éori 5’ obk a&dnOés (that lines made of 
bull’s hair were used) imzeiass yap Opiti xpGvrar. They did not in 
Homer’s day use such lines, for in my day they use horsehair! How- 
ever high Plutarch’s authority may be, nothing of any value can be 
extracted from such a statement. 

And so for Damm. Preferring the horn tube in both Q and y, his 
remarks on oupmAok) TpixGv as one meaning of Képas are: 

Praeterquam quod hic significatus est recentior; et quod potius equinos 

pilos ad ejusmodi contortum tenuem funiculum adhibere soliti sunt quam 
bouinos: poeta alibi dicit, Ad cai yadx@ capti pisces; ut appareat usos anti- 
quissimos Aivais opyutais. 
The first sentence, about the signification, is mere assertion which 
Damm takes no trouble to substantiate. Next, he could not possibly 
know that in Homer’s time horsehair was preferred. And lastly, 
because the poet once speaks of a line of flax, we are to infer that 
Homeric men could not have used a hair line, though, if they did not, 
how it is known that they must have preferred horsehair to bull’s 
hair does not appear. Plutarch and Damm give no help. Other 
authorities are mentioned, but not specified, and as there was nothing 
else on the point in the correspondence in the Times Literary Supple- 
ment besides my own letter, the question is open still. I propose now 
to make a fuller statement. 

The references in Eustathius, the scholia, and old lexicons are 
numerous, and well known from commentaries and other works. 
They deal with the tube of horn and the hair line. Eustathius on the 
principal passages (2 80 ff., uw 251 ff., and A 385, and on N 21) sum- 
marizes the matter. He notes that horsehair lines were in use, and 
that Homer mentions one of flax. His authorities on hair as a meaning 
for képas are Herodian, and two he often quotes together, Apion and 
Herodorus. Herodian, he observes on A 385, Aéyet 67 Képas ere TpLXOS 
adtora éml Body kai &\d\wv Onpiwy A€éyerat, and so for the other two 
scholars. And to the same effect a scholiast on that line. mAéyua and 
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ovo) Tv Tprx@v are the expressions used to explain xépas. And so 
in the lexicons; Apollonius Sophista on xépa: adyAaé—oi yey yAwooo- 
ypadot, Tats Opréiv ayadoueve, and Hesychius, xépas: Opité. Stephanus, 
8.U., Képas, approves, and adds the testimony of Pollux. I need not 
give all the references, but the foregoing is the gist of the testimony of 
the old authorities. The question is, What is its value? 

One would like to know why these authorities are to be discredited. 
I have consulted the works of Ludwich and Lehrs on Aristarchus, and 
the Quaestiones Epicae of the latter containing a long section on Apion, 
and the Dissertationes of Sengebusch, and find Herodian and Apion 
spoken of with all respect as scholars. Apion’s “noisy self-assertion”’ 
is familiar, but his industry was “unwearied’ and his scholarship 
is not impugned. Von Christ? says he compiled a Homeric glossary, 
and that it was the basis of the lexicon of Apollonius. The treatise, 
whatever it was, of Apion and Herodorus that Eustathius quotes from 
time to time was based on the notes of Herodian, and Herodian’s 
work is beyond cavil. He was summus grammaticus grammatict summi 
filius, and his reputation with his contemporaries was very high.* 
Surely we cannot flout such authority in the present matter. 

The testimony is post-Homeric of course, but testimony of the 
kind is accepted freely in other Homeric discussions, as we have un- 
fortunately none from interpreters of the poet contemporary with him, 
or who lived near his time. But there seems to be something better— 
evidence in the poems themselves. There is, first, the term of abuse, 
képar ayAaé, addressed by Diomede to Paris (A 385). Does this refer 
to the “bow” or the “hair’’ of Paris? There were advocates of both 
views. Eustathius, for instance, says on Q 80 that the phrase shows 
that xépas kal émi tprx@v Néyerat, and on A 385, képas éoriv 7} éutdoKy 
Tav TpLix@v Kaba tap’ ’APnvaiors 6 kpwBidros. But others held that xépas 
there meant ‘“‘the bow,” “the horn,’ I suppose, being used as we use 
“the steel” for a sword. But this involves the assumption that Paris’ 
bow was of the kind brought to Troy by Pandarus (A 109 ff.), that is, 
made of two horns joined at their butt ends. If bows were generally 
of that construction, xépas, singular or plural, might have come to be 

1 Sandys, Hist. Class. Schlp., 1°, 296. 

* Op. cit., p. 791. 


3 Sengebusch, I, 37, and von Christ, loc. cit. 
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used for “bow,” but we do not know that it was so used in Homer’s 
day. Later it was; in A.P. vi. 75, for example, both xépas and kepaia 
are used, but, though 7dfov and rdéa are frequent in Homer, xépas or 
xépaa as “bow” never occurs, unless in ¢ 395, and that passage will be 
considered presently. It is unnecessary, however, to discuss the point 
further, for the bow will hardly be insisted on now in face of Helbig’s 
demonstration! that xépas in A 385 signifies a particular mode of 
dressing the hair, which was twisted or curled up in some way as an 
ornament to the head—a wdéyua or suutAoK) TprxGv in the language 
of the old commentators. Dr. Leaf? accepts the demonstration, as do 
Ameis-Hentze, and Pauly-Wissowa,’ “die dlteste mit einem Namen 
genannte Frisur ist das xépas,’’ though Studniczka‘ hesitates, but 
without going into the question. Helbig’s proof has regard to the 
scholia and lexica, but also to an ancient “illustration of the spirally 
curved locks” which received the name of xépas. He and others have 
remarked how appropriate ayAaé is with it in this sense, a sense which 
it might have retained if it had not been for that bow de luxe of Pan- 
darus, which, as the only bow described at length by Homer, led to 
the notion that all bows in the poems, even that of Odysseus, were 
made of two horns joined. Finally, it has to be remarked that the 
coiffure of Paris was one object of reproach from Hector (IT 55), and 
we may recall that there was another Trojan youth whose hair was 
elaborately dressed (P 52). Possibly B 872 should be added.' No 
doubt some will still maintain that this xépas was so called because it 
stood up like a horn, but that is not the view of the oldest interpreters 
of Homer. To them it was an éur\ox) tprxdv and an equivalent of 
Opié. 

And here may be mentioned the expression ép0dxepwv dpixny in 
Soph. Frag. 875 (Pearson), on which see Pearson’s note. To render the 
adjective, “that makes the hair stand up like horns,’ is surely to 
exact double duty from the xépas element. It is simpler, bearing in 
mind the xépas: Opié of the lexicons, to accept the dp660pré of Pollux 
and Photius, quoted by Stephanus and by Pearson. The natural 
interpretation of 6. ¢., with xépas=“horn,’”’ would seem to be a 

1 Hom. Epos?, p. 241. 3 S.v. “Haartracht,” col. 2120. 


2 Ad loc. 4 Beitrage, p. 61 n. 


5 Seymour, Life, p. 176, and Pauly-Wissowa, ut supra, 2112. 
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fright that makes the horns stand erect, but horns do that of them- 
selves. The expression dp8al tpixes is of course as old as Homer (Q 
359). In this connection the xeporAdorns of Archilochus has been re- 
ferred to and interpreted as constructor of these horns of hair. But 
if “hairdresser’’ is the proper interpretation, it implies a general func- 
tion more in keeping with xépas in the sense of @pié. The quotation 
Képata: ov povoy képa from the anonymous Antatticistes in Bekker’s 
Anecdota (p. 104) appears to refer to the form, not the meaning, of the 
word. 

The foregoing considerations, outlined in the Times Literary 
Supplement, have not appealed to Mr. Radcliffe and are not men- 
tioned in his Preface. But since they were published in the Times 
Literary Supplement I have come to think there is still further sup- 
port in Homer. Comparing the two meanings of xépas, Stephanus 
observes (s.v.) that it is of no importance in the controversy that 
Homer does not use xépas for “‘hair,’”’ because after all the word in the 
sense of “bow” is used only once in the poems. It might well have 
been that the word was never used in either sense. But is it the fact 
that the word is used even once in the sense of “bow’’? The reference, 
of course, is to @ 393 ff., where Odysseus has at length got the great 
bow into his hands. And then: 


6 8 Hén Tokov évapa 

TaVTN avacTpwpav, Teipwpuevos EvOa Kai évOa, 

mn Képa lies Edovey arorxouevowo &vaxTos. 
xépa here has always been taken as meaning the horns of which the 
bow was made, the weapon being assumed to be of what I may call 
the “Pandarus type.” And it is further assumed that there is a 
weevil or borer, iW, which could so eat into the substance of an ani- 
mal’s horn as to make it weak enough to break under strain. But 
both these points are doubtful. We do not know that all bows of the 
Homeric period were made of two horns, and even by those who are 
not zodlogical experts it may be questioned whether there is a minute 
insect capable of eating horn, that is, the horn proper and not merely 
the inner and perhaps softer surface. I have not seen mention of one 
in the literature I have consulted. White ants are supposed to be as 
destructive as insects can be; in the early days of British rule in India 
even rupees in thousands are said to have vanished from their atten- 
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tions. But, as a matter of fact, there are three kinds of wood—teak 
and blackwood or ebony are two of them—which even white ants find 
too much for their weapons of offense. The animal Pandarus shot 
was an ibex or wild goat of some kind.! Whatever the species, if the 
horn was of the hardness of, say, that of the common Indian antelope 
or “black buck,” it presented a very solid front to borers. 

The destructive activity of the wy is a question for the zodlogist. 
But, assuming there is such an insect, and assuming the great bow 
was of the Pandarus type, there is a consideration of a more substan- 
tial kind when we ask how the two horns were joined. On this point 
we must consult what is now the standard work on the bow, Bulanda’s, 
already quoted on this page. The point has not had much attention 
from the commentators, though both van Leeuwen, ad. loc. and on 
o 419 (et medio arcui a vermibus fuit periculum), and Monro, on 419 
(“The az#xus was the middle part joining the two horns”), recognize 
that there was a junction by a piece of some other material. What was 
it? Certainly something more pliant than horn, which is said to have 
no or very little elasticity; something that the Wooers might hope 
to take the stiffness out of, @4Xzovres kai értxpiovres Gordy (¢ 179). 
They could never hope to do that by these means for horn. Seymour? 
suggested wood, and Bulanda, in an interesting discussion, concludes 
that the Bindematerial was ohne Zweifel Holz. A bow of the kind has 
been found in Egypt.’ At any rate, there is good reason to believe 
that the horns would be joined by something softer than horn, and, 
that being so, xépa or xépa’ (whether for xépae or xépaa) cannot refer 
to the horns, if horns there were. Whatever the destructive power of 
the izes, it must have been greater in regard to such material than 
to horn; they would attack 7t first, and the concern of Odysseus would 
be for this middle piece—a sense which xépa cannot bear. We must 
find some other sense for it. 

There is one ready to hand. There was an adjunct of the bow 
itself, attached to one end of the bow, which it greatly behooved Odys- 
seus to see was in perfect order—the bowstring. The material out of 
which it was twisted in ancient times was very various,‘ and I suggest 


1 Buchholz, Realien, I, 2, 163 f., and Bulanda, Bogen und Pfeil bei den Vélkern des 
Altertums, p. 75. 


2 Life, p. 668. 3 Bulanda, p. 7. 4 Bulanda, p. 7. 
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that the xépa were its strands, which might easily be injured by the 
ies. If xépaa in the sense of “horn” could come to be used in that of 
“bow,” the same word in the sense of “‘hair’”’ could come to be used as 
“bowstring.” But, it will be replied, these strands were not of hair, 
for A 122 shows they were of hide. The lines describing the shot of 
Pandarus (122 f.) are 

axe 5’ duod yAudidas te AaBav kal vedpa Boera’ 

veupny ev wat@ tédacev, TOW 5é aidnpor, 
where the use of the plural vedpa with the singular vevpy no doubt 
implies that the string was made of strands twisted. But that soli- 
tary passage cannot prove that bowstrings were always made of 
bull’s hide. Indeed, vedpa Bdea, literally “strings or strands of bull 
[or ox],’’ may as well mean that they were made of bull’s hair as that 
they were made of bull’s hide. 

We shall be in a better mood for discussing this vexed question 
when there is more moderation of inference from a single mention of 
a thing in Homer. In the matter of the bow itself, Bulanda shows 
(p. 2) how great is the variety of the material of which bows were 
made in antiquity. No doubt there was considerable variety in 
Greece as elsewhere. Even when bows of horn are mentioned in 
literature, as in A.P. vi. 75 quoted above, the reference is as likely to 
be to one made of strips of horn fastened together as to one of the 
double-horn type. In Egypt the bow ‘‘was always of wood; the com- 
pound bow of horn is rarely found.”! One can hardly believe that the 
bows of all the bowmen at Troy were identical with that famous 
Lycian bow described in A. To argue that the bows of Paris and 
Odysseus were horn bows, because Homer describes one such, is of a 
piece with the criticism that would reduce all the shields of the many 
warring tribes and peoples before Troy to one pattern. At any rate, 
if the bow of Odysseus was a Pandarus bow of horn, the new inter- 
pretation of xépas makes the passage intelligible. If it was not a horn 
bow, which is likely enough, cadzt quaestio. 

An objection has to be met. It was said in the correspondence 
that whatever the meaning of xépas Bods aypat\oro may be, that mean- 
ing it must have in all its occurrences. That is not so. It will be found 
by anyone who draws out particulars of Homer’s practice with the 

1 Encyc. Brit“, TX, 68. 
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phrase—much neglected in favor of the epithet, the formula, etc.— 
that the same unvaried combination of words may be used in totally 
different senses, whether the main word in the phrase be the same in 
form but having different senses and even origins, or only the same 
in form but having different senses and even origins. Take the fre- 
quent zriova dSjyov (“fertile country”) and ziova dnuér (“rich fat”); or 
kpnoeuvov (-va) Avev, of the overthrow of the “sacred coronal” of 
Troy, of the removal by Odysseus of Leukothea’s veil or scarf from his 
person, and of the undoing of the fastening of a wine-jar; or \wrdv 
éperrouevor Of beasts eating trefoil, and of men eating the fruit of a 
tree. If we proceed to cases in which the combination is identical in 
every respect, but the application is different—e.g., in the occur- 
rences of dnuowo jus Or Tad 8’ b ye AaCeTO udMov—many more in- 
stances could be cited, but enough has been said to repel the objec- 
tion. There is as much difference between battlements and a veil 
as between hair and horn, perhaps more, for physiologically hair and 
horn are, I believe, identical in origin. 

The objection was to operate thus. The combination occurs, 
besides the similes, in one other place, YW 780. There it is said of Aias 
and the prize he has won in the foot race, orf 6€ xépas wera xepalv 
éxwv Bods aypatdoo. There it means “the horn” indubitably ; therefore 
it means “horn,” or “something made of horn,” in the two similes. 
But that interpretation is not indubitable. The meaning may well 
be that Aias was holding the forelock of the animal. In the correspond- 
ence in the Times Literary Supplement I quoted Stengel, Opferge- 
brduche der Griechen, page 84, ‘“‘wurden Tiere geopfert, so beriihrten die 
den Eid Leistenden stets einen Teil, in dem man den Sitz des Lebens 
vermutete, oder der symbolische Bedeutung hatte,” and his refer- 
ence to the Homeric instances, 273 and T 254. To these I added 
yy 446, where Merry and Riddell translate xe@adjjs tpixas by “fore- 
lock,” which, according to another authority given by Stengel, 
“vertritt pars pro toto das Haupt.”’ Aias was not, as was said in the 
correspondence, taking an oath, but it may be suggested that his 
act is meant to be symbolical of his ownership. I only suggest, how- 
ever, that “the forelock”’ suits as well as “the horn.” Perhaps better, 
if, as two men of experience with cattle have assured me, a tethered 
bullock would almost certainly resent being seized by the horn, but 
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of course ancient cattle may have been more amenable, or Aias igno- 
rant of their ways. No one can say whether Homer meant forelock or 
horn. The only advantage the latter has is that of prepossession. 
To some it will be hard to give up that meaning of xépas in favor of any 
alternative. And I shall add here one strange fact, without being able 
to impute to it any special significance, and that is that xépas is never 
certainly used by Homer in the singular of “horn,” but always—ten 
instances—in the plural. 

Another objection that will be taken is this. Even if xépas means 
“a hair line,” “the line of an ox” is vox nihili. The ellipsis of the 
bracketed words in ‘‘a line [made of the hair] of an ox” will be too 
much for some to accept. Yet it can be exactly paralleled. rofov 
aivyos (A 105) is ‘‘a bow [made of the horn] of a goat.”” Worse than 
that, a warrior at Troy fights equipped with a Bois, or “(shield made 
out of hides of an] ox.” olds dwros may mean a “sling,” or a “blanket” 
or “coverlet.”” Other similar liberties are taken with objects where 
there is an animal connection. im7or or iw often means an “‘equipage 
consisting of a chariot and pair of horses.” A xuven, or “cap” or 
“‘casque made of dogskin,’’ remains a xuven, though made of the skin of 
bull, weasel, or goat, or “all of bronze.”’ This objection to the phrase 
x. B. a. could not be sustained. 

One other matter requires to be noticed. There are a number of 
references to fishing in the Anthologia Palatina, and in a letter to the 
Times Literary Supplement Professor D’Arcy Thompson called at- 
tention to vi. 230, in which an old fisherman, Aa@us 6 xuprevrjs Paupw 
képas aiév épeidwy, presents as yépas to Apollo Akreitas a xjjpvé, a kind 
of shellfish, and this epigram was discussed in a later letter by Dr. 
Sampson. He takes xépas=‘“‘horn,”’ but has no theory in the matter, 
and does not signify his concurrence with any of the various explana- 
tions. But he does say that “‘here as in 2 80 the oxhorn weighted with 
lead” (which is not expressly mentioned in the epigram) “plunged to 
the bottom of the sea, lying there on the sand.” That interpretation 
seems likely enough, if we take xépas as the line drawn down by the 
sinker, of which, as an essential adjunct of a fishing line, mention was 
not required. No other explanation of the habitual action of Damis 
has been suggested. The verb épeidw, as often implying forcible ac- 
tion, will be to some an objection to the explanation now put forward, 
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but épetéw does not always imply the use of force. Thus in 6 66 it is 
used of the simple placing of a chair against a pillar in a room, and in 
X 112 of the placing of a spear, no longer required for use, against a 
wall. The meaning of the verb is acclino, one of those given by 
Ebeling. In the epigram it seemed to me we might translate “letting 
{his line] rest on the sand,’’ and I now see that Dr. Sampson’s own 
rendering is ‘“‘rests his horn on,’’ and Mr. Paton’s the same in the 
Loeb edition. Mr. Radcliffe’s comment, in the Preface to his second 
edition, on Dr. Sampson’s letter is that it 

seems, if it can be proved that the horn is specified as the essential implement 
of the fisherman and not a mere necessary piece of tackle, and that [as in 


Il. xxiv. 80] it plunged and rested at the bottom of the sea, to shatter several 
of the old interpretations. 


The xiprn (nassa or “weel’’) would be one essential implement, and 
the line another, and the reference to the xiprn (in xuprevrns) does not 
exclude the line. Both are included in the lists of a fisherman’s gear in 
A.P. vi. 4 and 5. Then as to Paupos, it is as likely to be the sand at the 
bottom of the sea, as Dr. Sampson takes it to be, as sand on the shore. 
The explanation based on képas=‘“‘line” is not one of those that are 
likely to be shattered by this epigram. Rather, that meaning is 


confirmed by it. 

That fishing lines of hair were in use in Greece is certain. It is 
proved by the references in the scholia, ete., and in the A.P., e.g., 
vi. 23 and 192, and especially vii. 70, where a “‘six-stranded hair line’ 
(Paton) is mentioned, éfauirns éx tprxds. But, it will be asked, why 
bull’s hair? The answer is, Why not? Evidence for classical times or 
earlier is not producible, but that it can be and had been used in our 
own country I can prove by evidence from this town of St. Andrews. 
My inquiries here in three different directions leave no doubt on the 
point. One informant, whom I met casually in the street, pointed to 
a house close by, and told me that many years before there lived there 
an old man to whom my informant said he used, when a boy, to take 
bulls’ hair tails from his mother’s (butcher’s) shop, where the old man 
made the hair into fishing lines. But again, as I formerly wrote, ‘to 
early man the hair of a bull may have had peculiar virtue,” and since 
then I find Mr. A. B. Cook, in Zeus, quoting with approval from Pro- 
fessor Gilber Murray’s Four Stages of Greek Religion, page 33, that 
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the bull was the chief of magic or sacred animals in Greece, chief because of 
his enormous strength, his rage, in fine his mana, as anthropologists call it, 
that fine primitive word which comprises force, vitality, prestige, holiness, 
and power of magic, and which may belong equally to a lion, a chief, a medi- 
cine man, or a battle-axe. 


Could the primitive fisherman get a line more to his taste than one 
endowed with the mana of the bull? “Der Grieche sieht in Haar den 
Sitz seiner Kraft” is the opening sentence of the article ‘““Haaropfer”’ 
in Pauly-Wissowa. It would not be different with the bull. And then 
there is the crowning fact that bulls and oxen were infinitely more 
numerous than horses, and their hair consequently obtainable in 
abundance. And it would serve as well for bowstrings as for fishing 
lines. Even women’s hair can be used to make the former, as for 
ballistae.! I have read how in an old Icelandic saga Gunnar bids his 
wife twist him a string of her hair when his bowstring has been cut in 
a fight. Even people as low in the human scale as the Aruntas can 
make human hair into strings. 

But we have still to consider how this interpretation of xépas suits 
the two similes. I suggest that it makes both perfectly and easily 
intelligible. In regard to that in 2, Mr. Radcliffe quotes Monro 
(Vol. II of his Iliad, p. 432; the artificial bait of horn is there accepted 
as very probable), who is surely right when he refers to “the promi- 
nence given to the xépas, which is spoken of as if it were the chief 
feature of the fisherman’s apparatus.”’ It is not disputed that this is a 
case of deep-sea fishing, and that there is no rod, so that the line can 
certainly claim first place in the outfit. Again the word éufeBavia, 
which has had its share in the discussions, presents no difficulty. The 
verb is used as the passive of év- or émTiOnu, just as éixepar is 
used in Homer of doors that have been shut, instead of the passive of 
éxiTiOnur. Eustathius, who gives émixeuévn as an equivalent, might 
have added ém- or évrefetoa. The participle is used of the yoduBdaivn, 
or “sinker,’’ which, “attached to” the line, draws down line and bait, 
and so is well described as ixOvou kjpa dépovea. 

In connection with this same simile attention has been given to 
éregrovaxnee in line 79, of the noise caused by the plunge of Iris into 
the sea, but we cannot infer from that that the fisherman plunges 


1 Smith, Dict. Antiqq., s.v. ‘'Tormentum.” 
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some big object like the horn of an ox into the sea. The word is out- 
side the simile, and the simile does not illustrate it. The poet only 
illustrates the progress of Iris through the water, after she had sunk 
into it. The Vergleichungspunkt, as Ameis-Hentze say, is das rasche 
Hinabfahren in die Tiefe. The simile does not even illustrate her 
arrival at the bottom of the sea, for Bucods cannot be pressed to mean 
that. Its much more frequent meaning is simply profundum, Tiefe 
(“depths”). That Iris went as far as the botton is certain, for she 
came to the cave where Thetis was, only the poet does not say so. 
The points are of no immediate importance, except for the exact 
understanding of the simile, and, even if Bucads be taken as meaning 
the “bottom of the sea,” it suits perfectly the view now advocated. 
The sinker speeds through the water, dragging the line with it, until 
it reaches the bottom and rests there, while the bait takes a position at 
a higher level. 

The simile in yp is equally intelligible if xépas is translated “line.” 
Scylla has seized six of the crew of Odysseus, and is conveying them 
to her lair, their legs and arms dangling helplessly while they are in the 
monster’s clutches in mid-air. In that position they are compared to 
a fish which a fisherman has caught, at the point when it is wriggling 
on the line in the air before being dropped on the ground. All is clear. 
The note by Merry and Riddell may be referred to. /4B60s is the rod. 
“The line is not alluded to in so many words,” they say, but the rod 
implies it is there. It is there, expressed, the xépas which the fisher- 
man “casts” into the water. Mr. Cunliffe in his Homeric lexicon gives 
for mpotnu, “throw or let fall [fishing tackle].”” Merry and Riddell 
take ix@ves ddiyor, which some critics have strained at, in its ordinary 
sense. The fisherman is not fishing for the monsters of the deep, but 
for fish of a size that can be captured with an ordinary rod and line, 
and that would be scared by the splash caused by flinging in a horn or 
some object made of it. 

The attempts to fit xépas in the sense of “horn” or “something 
made of horn’ to the various passages have little to commend them. 
Many, indeed, are no more than speculative suggestions. Some may 
be held to suit one simile but not both. The case for the sense of hair 
or something made of it seems, on the other hand, to have much in 
its favor, enough surely to deserve a reasoned answer. The first point 
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in refutation should be a demonstration that the grammarian Herodi- 
an and those who followed him were saying the thing that was not, 
and that should include an exposition of the motive that influenced 
them. A full statement by someone well versed in the scholia and 
connected literature is required, raow 5é xev dopévors ein. And then 
there is the Homeric evidence, of which it may surely be said that it is 
remarkable, if the meaning now suggested for xépas be not correct, 
that it should clear up, as no other does, the difficulty of some of the 
passages and supply a perfectly good rendering of the others. And 
perhaps the philologist will take a hand. Words with x and p in them 
for “horn” and “head,” and also for “hair” (kpwBidos, KdpuuBos, and 
perhaps xap), are plentiful, but only experts can deal with them. 


St. ANDREWS 











MODIFIERS THAT REFLECT THE ETYMOLOGY OF 
THE WORDS MODIFIED, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO LUCRETIUS 


By Evaene 8S. McCartney 


The fondness of the Greeks and Romans for the figura etymologica 
was so characteristic that it thrusts itself upon the attention of every 
observant student of the classics. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
classical writers “tracked [etymological] suggestion to her inmost 
cell.” This field of linguistic investigation has already engaged the 
attention of scholars,! but no comparative study has been made to 
show the gradual development and subtle elaboration of the usage in 
which the modifier and the word modified are of the same etymology 
or else apparently or actually either similar or contradictory in mean- 
ing. A dependent word in such collocation may perhaps appropriately 
be termed a “reflective” modifier. In the interests of brevity this 
paper excludes almost entirely examples of adjectives in predicate 
relation to nouns. 

Of all the classic writers none, in my opinion, uses this device 
more frequently or more artfully than does Lucretius. He found some 
aspects of it so trite from use and abuse that he was forced to be 
unusually artful and subtle if he wished to employ it at all. It can 
hardly be said that he introduced new manifestations of it; his origi- 
nality consisted in developing the poetic possibilities of the forms that 
had not become hackneyed. 

I am reserving for the end of this paper instances of the use of 
this figure by Lucretius, not only because the possibilities of his 
artistic employment of it had been circumscribed and determined by 

1 Chr. Augustus Lobeck, De Figura Etymologica, a work which appeared first in 
1832, but which will be quoted from the same author’s Paralipomena Grammaticae 
Graecae (Leipzig, 1837), pp. 499-538; Gustavus Landgraf, ‘‘De Figuris Etymologicis 
Linguae Latinae,’’ Acta Seminarii Philologici Erlangensis, II (1881), 1-69; Heinrich 
Koziol, Der Stil des L. Apuleius (Vienna, 1872), under the caption, ‘“‘Substantiva 
synonym mit dem attributiven Adjectivum,” pp. 36-52; Johannes Schmidt, De Epi- 
thetis Compositis in Tragoedia Graeca Usurpatis (Berlin, 1865). These works will be 
cited by the names of the authors. 
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what had already been done, but because his usage is more readily 
understandable in the light of comparison. 

I am making no claim that the modifier is redundant. The usage 
is indeed far more effective when the modifier has a different conno- 
tation, and, as often happens, a totally different meaning. For the 
purposes of this paper it matters not if Jelf’s statement! is literally 
true: “There is, properly speaking, no such thing as pleonasm either 
in a logical or grammatical point of view; and many expressions only 
seem pleonastic from our own forms of language.” 

In the following pages I shall make quotations in the nominative 
case, with no indication of omitted particles or other words that have 
no bearing on my point. 

A simple way to secure emphasis is to repeat a word, e.g.: dmAwv 
bdwv 57? and rrepav rrepav det. Cicero’s crux crux (In Verrem v. 162) 
and Seneca’s semper semper (De vita beata vii. 4) will serve as Latin 
examples.‘ Such gemination is a natural and spontaneous method of 
securing emphasis. It is extremely common in Italian today, and is 
heard not infrequently in English. 


POSITIVE MODIFIERS 
ADJECTIVES COGNATE WITH NOUNS BY DERIVATION 


The simplest (perhaps I should say crudest) form of the reflec- 
tive modifier in Greek may be illustrated by the following examples: 
apbovos adfovia' (Strabo ili. 144 C); dtadopos Sagopa (Galen®) ; Kaos 
kanov (Achilles Tatius v. 25); avip ayabds kal dvipeios (Plato Crito 
45 D).? The Latin writers, especially Plautus, are more given to this 
usage, e.g.: gratae gratiae (Poenulus 134); amoenitas amoena (Captivi 
774); iustum ius (Livy xxi. 3. 4); scortum scorteum (Apuleius Meta- 
morphoses i. 8).8 The expression vir viracius® (Varro Menippeae 300) 

14 Grammar of the Greek Language’, II, 645. 

? Scholium on Aristophanes Aves 1420; cf. ‘To arms! To arms!” 

3 Aristophanes op. cit., 1420. 

‘ For still other examples see Koziol, pp. 130-32. 

5 Some texts read edropia. 

6 De compositione medicamentorum per genera vii. 5. 

7 For other examples see Lobeck, p. 535. 

8 For other instances see Landgraf, pp. 45-49. 


® See Buecheler, Rheinisches Museum, XX, 441, for the following comparison: vir: 
virago: viracius: :farr: farrago:farracius. 
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recalls the quotation just given from Plato. During the last few years 
I have seen many similar expressions in English, such as “twenty-five 
” “mysterious mystery,” “neighborly neighbors,” 
“dictated dictator.” In Byron’s “The million millions, The myriad 
myriads’ we see a fondness for cognate adjectives, though with no 
suggestion of tautology. “Tamer Tamed’’ is an alternative title to 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘‘Woman’s Prize.” 

A step toward greater cleverness is taken when the addition of a 
suffix or compounding makes the adjective look different, and, in 
many cases, gives further significance to it, e.g.: eboxertos oxéfis 
(Plato Philebus 65 D); dbvayes duvapixwrépa (Diodorus xv. 33); 554- 
oxados* rupavvodibaoKanos (Plato Theages 125a); duxdunris Mjva (Pin- 
dar Olympica iii. 19-20); AbKos atvddvkos (Zosimus ii. 37);* pretium 
pretiosum (Plautus Epidicus 120); ludi ludificabiles (Plautus Casina 
761); mundities mundior (Catullus xxiii. 18).5 Similar tendencies in 
English are seen in ‘funniest funnies,”’ “half-witted wits,”’ and in the 
title, A Story Teller’s Story.® “For namesake’s sake’”’ occurs in a letter 
of Benjamin Franklin’s.’ 


possible possibilities, 9 46 


For punning illustrations with proper names one may cite e’poos 
Evpwras (Euripides Hecuba 650); codds Lopwxd7js (Demosthenes xix. 


248); mpdPoo0s Bods (Iliad ii. 758); OeoxNbpevos Oeoerdns (Odyssey xv. 
271, 508; xvii. 151; xx. 350, 363) ; obrudavds Odris (cbid. ix. 460); Venus 
venusta (Plautus Mostellaria 161); Pia piissima coniunax;® Ops opifera® 
(Pliny Naturalis historia xi. 174); “A Little Lyttelton.’ 


’ 


1Cf. also ‘‘expressive expressions,"’ ‘‘patient patience,”” ‘‘womanly woman.” 
Before the same football game one sport-writer characterized a football formation as 
“shifty shifts” and another as “‘shiftiest shifts.”’ 

2 Byron, Cain, Act I, scene i. 

3 This word is bracketed in the Oxford edition. Is it another instance of the 
difficilior lectio? 

4 For other Greek instances see Lobeck, pp. 535-36; Schmidt, pp. 45-46. 

5 For other Latin instances see Landgraf, pp. 48-49. 

6 By Sherwood Anderson. 

7 Quoted by J. M. Stifler, The Religion of Benjamin Franklin, p. 26. The Letter is 
dated London, September 16, 1758. 

8 Cholodniak, Carmina Sepulcralia Latina, p. 21. 

® This adjective is written with a small initial letter in the Teubner edition, but it 
is apparently a regular epithet of the deified abstraction, as appears from the inscription 
recorded by Mommsen, Ephemeris Epigraphica, I, 35. 


10 The title of an article by R. C. Whitford in Philological Quarterly, III, 302-8. 
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ADJECTIVES COGNATE WITH NOUN IN MEANING 


A still further development is that in which the modifier is appar- 
ently synonymous with the noun, though not of the same derivation, 
e.g.: Brawdrepos karavayxn (Heliodorus vi. 14);! xairn e@pré (Pollux 
i. 189); BaddxOwv aia (Aeschylus Septem in Thebas 306); apoevdrats 
yovos (Anthol. Graec. xvi. 134);? celeris festinatio® (Auctor Belli 
Hispaniensis ii. 1; xxxvili. 6); muta silentia;* lutulentum caenum® 
(Plautus Bacchides 384); tranquillum otiwm® (Ammianus Marcel- 
linus xvii. 1. 3); clamosit ululatus (Apuleius Metamorphoses vi. 27). 
Terra glebulenta’ (Apuleius De deo Socratis 8) recalls the expression 
just quoted from Aeschylus. Pubertus iuvenalis (Apuleius De mundo 
22) recalls waXads yépwv (Odyssey xiii. 432).° 

The same idea is used in connection with proper names, e.g.: 
ipOiwos LOévedos (Iliad viii. 114; xxiii. 511); Bin "Idixdrnein (Odyssey 
xi. 296) ; ’"Axépwy rodtarovos (Theocritus xvii. 47). In Acévugos Baxxevos 
(Herodotus iv. 79) the adjective, though it might seem at first glance 
to be redundant, has the idea of “‘enfrenzied.”’ 

Roman writers employed the same sort of name-play. The adjec- 
tive in puniceus Rubicon (Lucan i. 214) indicates that Lucan associ- 


ated the name Rubicon with ruber.° Venus amoena (Plautus Stichus 
742) seems to be but a variation of Venus venusta."! The Romans had 
a special advantage over the Greeks in this type of play since they 


1 The first meaning given in Liddell and Scott for xaravdéy«n and for its uncom- 
pounded form is ‘‘force.”” 


2 For other Greek examples see Lobeck, pp. 371-72, 535. An interesting predicate 
use of the adjective is repusaduv9os 6 Adyos (Stobaeus Florilegium Ixxxvi. 2); ef. Schmidt, 
pp. 41-42, 45. 


3 For expressions similar to celeris festinatio see Koziol, pp. 37-38. 
4 Ovid Metamorphoses iv. 433; vii. 184; x. 53. 

5 Cf. lutum lutulentius (Plautus Poenulus 158). 

® Cf. otium otiosum (Ennius Scenica 238 [Vahlen’s ed., p. 159]). 


7 Other Latin examples are to be found in Landgraf, p. 52; Kiihner, Ausfiihrliche 
Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache, II (1914), Part II, 571; Koziol, pp. 37-49. 


8 This adjective is not redundant. Cf. in glebis terrarum (Lucretius v. 142) ; glaebae 
terrae (Isidore Origines xvi. 1. 1). 


9 Cf. ‘temporary loan.” 


10 Cf. Sidonius Apollinaris i. 5.7: Unde progressis ad Rubiconem ventum, qui originem 
nominis de glarearum puniceo colore mutuatur. 


11 Contrast amoenitas amoena (Plautus Captivi 774). 
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could make bilingual puns. A good illustration is prasinus Porphyrion 
(Martial xiii. 78). Others are securae pocula Lethes (Ovid Ex ponto 
ii. 4. 23); Lalage! dulce loquens (Horace Carmina i. 22, 23-24). Doubt- 
less the agnomen of Volumnius Eutrapelus? is due as much to the 
verbal idea of turning or resourcefulness in the name Volumnius* as 
it is to its suitability. 

This usage appealed to Vergil, e.g.: pluviae Hyades (Aeneid i. 7444 
(cf. ve, “to rain’’]); Plemmyrium undosum (ibid. iii. 693 [ef. rAnu- 
pupis, “‘flood-tide’’|); stagnans Helorus (ibid. 698 [ef. €Xos, “a marshy 
place’’]); arduus Acragas (ibid. 703) [ef. axpos, “height’’]). 

The word Carthago is explained by Solinus (xxvii. 10) as meaning 
Civitas Nova,> i.e. Neapolis.’ Vergil is undoubtedly playing on the 
meaning of the name when he writes nova Carthago (Aeneid i. 298, 
366).? Similar bilingual play is seen in “rainy Hyades’” (Tennyson, 
‘Ulysses”’); “immortal amaranth” (Milton, Paradise Lost, III, 353); 
“sad Acheron”’ (ibid., II, 578); “sable-coloured melancholy” (Shake- 
speare, Love’s Labour’s Lost, I, i, 243). Macaulay’s “Red King’’ 
(where “King” = Pyrrhus) is not far from this type of word play. A 
reduplicated Graeco-Latin name is seen in Desiderius Erasmus. 

“Salt-cellar’” is an unwitting duplication (cf. Fr. saliére). We have 


likewise forgotten that “Sabbath” means “‘rest,’’ and hence we speak 
of “Sabbath rest”’ or ‘‘a restful Sabbath.’”® In German military slang 


1 From \adeirv, AXadayeir, “to prattle.”’ 

2 Cicero Ad familiares vii. 32. 

3 The root is Etruscan (see Schulze, Zur Geschichte lateinischer Eigennamen, p. 
259), but for this play the name was doubtless associated with volvo. The point of 
Martial’s joke (vii. 83) on the barber Eutrapelus is that he belies his name by not being 
nimble and resourceful. 

4 The same expression occurs in Seneca Medea 312. 

5 It was named in contradistinction to an old city, Utica. 

6 See also Servius on Vergil’s Aeneid i. 366; Carthago enim est lingua Poenorum nova 
civitas, ut docet Livius; Stephanus Byzantinus, s.v., Kapxnéwv. 

7 There might be some doubt about the construction of the adjective in novae 
Karthaginis arces (i. 298), but there can be none about that of novae Karthaginis arcem 
(i. 366). I believe, however, that an appeal to the examples just quoted from Vergil 
would settle the question even without an appeal to the evidence of i. 366. 


’ 


8“The Prophecy of Capys,”’ stanza 27. 

®° In commenting on “table-board’’ R. G. White (Every-Day English, p. 418) says: 
“There are few words in our language so absolutely synonymous as board and table, 
the one being the English, the other the Romance, name of the same thing; so that 


table-board is simple table-table or board-board.” 
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during the Great War one of the nicknames for Frenchman was ‘‘Herr 
Monsieur.’”! 

Such repetition is especially common in geographic names, for 
example, in “Linguaglossa.’”’ ‘“Mongibello” is composed of the 
Italian monte and the Arabic gebel, ‘‘a mountain.”’ Numerous illus- 
trations of similar aggregating of synonymous words or syllables can 
be readily found.? 

At times the similarity between two words lies solely in the spelling 
and a pseudo-etymological play is the result, e.g., venturi venti (Lucan 
iii. 596 [cef. Seneca Agamemnon 490]).° A similar result seems to be 
aimed at in the titles—The Red Redmaynes (by Eden Phillpots) and 
Ros Rosarum (by A. B. Ramsay).! 


ADVERBIAL COGNATES 


Another type of “reflective” modifier is that in which an adverb 
modifies an adjective or another adverb for insistent emphasis, e.g.: 
péeyas peyadwori (Iliad xvi. 776; xviii. 26; Odyssey xxiv. 40); oidfev 
otos® (Iliad vii. 39. 226); dYrpov dyrréXeoTov (ibid. ii. 325); aivdber 
aivas (ibid. vii. 97); davepds éupavas arabeis (Sophocles Trachiniae 
608). 


Aristophanes and Plautus are much given to the use of cognate 
adverb and adjective in juxtaposition, e.g.: xwper ov dedpo, kwvaxtpa, 
Kady Kadas (Ecclesiazusae 730) ;° I sane bella belle (Asinaria 676).’? The 
adverb is not in grammatical dependence upon the adjective, but, as 
Sonnenschein says in his note to Mostellaria 187 (p. 86): “The effect 
of the combination is that the adj. and adv. mutually strengthen one 


1 Dauzat, L’ Argot de la Guerre, p. 59, n. 1. 
2Tsaac Taylor, Words and Places (London, 1893), pp. 140—42. 


3 The trade-mark name ‘“‘Rite-Rite” likewise associates two words not etymologi- 
cally connected. 


4 The name Venus was likewise connected with the verb venio. See Cicero De Na- 
Venus quia venit ad omnia; cf. ii. 69: Quae dea ad res omnes 


veniret, Venerem nostri nominaverunt. Cf. Venus—adventum—initum in Lucretius i. 2, 
7, 13, and Merrill’s note on i. 13. 


5 “Tn oid0ev olos the meaning seems to be ‘“‘man to man,”’ so that there is a reason 
for the repetition beyond mere emphasis” (Leaf and Bayfield on Iliad vii. 39). 


6 For numerous Greek examples see Blaydes on Equites, |. 2, and Elmsley on the 
Medea of Euripides (787 [801]). 


7 Many similar examples from Plautus are collected by Landgraf, p. 58. 
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another: but the total effect is adverbial, as in Rud. 426 bellam belle 
tangere, ‘to give a sweet, sweet embrace’ and Curc. 521 sequere istum 
bella belle, ‘follow him, like a good good girl.’”’ There is general 
agreement in regard to the close relationship of the words in such 
combinations. Blaydes says of a number of examples which he col- 
lects in his note on Aristophanes Hquites, line 2: “Arcte haec connec- 
tenda.”’ One investigator! goes so far as to say that belle bellus stands 
for bene pulcher. Munro compares the misero misere of Lucretius 
iii. 898 to Spenser’s ‘“‘Poorly poor man he lived, poorly poor man he 
died.” 

Perhaps in some of the instances of etymological pairing which 
Plautus employed so frequently he subconsciously regarded the ad- 
verb as modifying the adjective. The following quotations seem to be 
clear illustrations of this: esne impudenter impudens? (Rudens 977); 
longe [=multo] omnium longissumast (Mostellaria 911); fac fidele sis 
fidelis (Captivi 439); mirimodis [= mire] mirabilis (Trinummus 931). 
At all events it seems clear that inepte stultus of Mostellaria 495 is 
but a variation of stultus stulte of Mostellaria 186. An illustration in 
English is ‘‘faultily faultless.” 

Adverbs may likewise modify verbs or participles of the same 
derivation, e.g.: €ppwyérws pwletoa (Plato Phaedrus 238 C); dixar d:- 
Kaiws duxafduevac (Xenophon Cyropaedia viii. 8. 13); krndnv KuxAnoKew 
(Eustathius,? p. 732, Il. 58-59); é&erirndes ércrerndevduevov.? The ex- 
pression 7a 6vTws dvTa is common in philosophic writings. Plautus is 
fond of this type of construction, e.g.: madide madere (Pseudolus 
1297); nitide nitet (Truculentus 354); audeot audacissime (Menaechmi 
1003).5 A similar example occurs in Shakespeare, Much Ado about 
Nothing (I, i, 16): ‘““He hath indeed better bettered expectation.” 

The adverb may also be of cognate meaning. With cupide cupere 
(Casina 267) compare cupide petere (Mostellaria 73). 


! Landgraf, p. 57. 
2 Commenting on Iliad x. 11 ff. 


3 Galen In Hippocratis praedictiones ii. 93 (xvi. 693 [ed. Kihn]). Other examples 
of this type may be found in Lobeck, p. 533. 


‘In this illustration the audco is supplied from a preceding audet. 


5 For many other illustrations see Landgraf, p. 60. 
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NEGATIVE MODIFIERS 
ADJECTIVES WITH ROOTS COGNATE WITH NOUNS BY DERIVATION 


Both Greeks and Romans liked to make a modifier seemingly 
contradict the word modified. In the three great Greek tragedians! 
the negatived adjective is frequently of the same root as the noun, 
e.g.: G&xapis xapis (Aeschylus Prometheus 544);? vaes Gvaes a&vaes 
(Aeschylus Persae 680); &yayos yauos (Sophocles Oedipus tyrannus 
1214; Euripides Helena 690); unrnp &unrwp (Sophocles Electra 1154). 
One finds alternative forms such as yayos dvoyayuos (Euripides Phoe- 
nissae 1047) and wnrnp dvounrnp (Odyssey xxiii. 97). A combination of 
two methods of negativing is seen in dbafwos x’ &Biwros Bios.2 The 
negative adverb may likewise be used in such connections, either 
with a genuine adjective form or with the noun repeated, e.g.: xapts 
ov xapiecoa;* yur ov yuvn (Sophocles Oedipus tyrannus 1256) ; yamos 
ov yapuos (Euripides Hecuba 948); yépas od yépas (Euripides Helena 
1134); ’Apyetos obk ’Apyetos (Euripides Orestes 904).5 Still different is 
Aristotle’s 76 mp&rov xivodv axivnrov (Metaphysica iii. 8. 1012 b 31), 
“the original unmoved mover.” 

In Latin innuptae nuptiae’ may be a translation of a Greek original. 
Other examples are via invia (Vergil Aeneid iii. 383) ; numeri innumeri 
(Plautus apud Gellium i. 24. 3); spes insperata’ (Plautus Menaechmi 


1 Aeschylus is cited by H. Weil's edition (1910) in the Teubner series; Sophocles, 
by A. C. Pearson’s edition (1924) in the Oxford series. 

2 See also Aeschylus Agamemnon 1545; Euripides Iphigenia in Taurus 566. A slight 
variation is seen in xdpts axapitos (Aeschylus Choephori 42); cf. Euripides Phoenissae 
1757. 

3 Epigrammata Adespota 653, in Jacobs, Anthologia Graeca. For numerous examples 
of &Biwros Bios see Blaydes on Aristophanes Plutus 197 and 969. 

4Gregory, Poemata Quae Spectant ad Alios, VI, |. 65 (Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 
XXXVII, col. 1547). 

5 Other examples from the three Greek tragedians are as follows: Aeschylus, 
Gmodts wodts (Eumenides 457); watdes Grades (ibid., 1034); vduos &vopos (Agamemnon 
1142); daddeuos dd€ y’ 6 wédEuos, &opa mépiuos (Prometheus 903); Sophocles, dédwpa 
bdpa (Ajax 665); trvos &drvos (Philoctetes 848); Gorxos olknors (ibid. 534); Euripides, 
darédeuos rodeuos (Hercules furens 1133); yévos &yovos (ibid. 888); déoyos Gdeopos (Sup- 
plices 32); viudn avuudos, rapPevos draplevos (Hecuba 612). Still other examples may 
be found in Lobeck, pp. 229-30, and in Schmidt, p. 44. 

8 Hx incertis incertorum fabulis XLII (29) in Ribbeck, Tragicorum Latinorum 
Reliquiae, p. 209. 


7 Cf. spes sperata (Plautus Mercator 843). 
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1081); infelictssima felicitas (Orosius v. 20).! Funera nec funera 
(Catullus lxiv. 83) is obviously an imitation of Greek. Ovid cleverly 
removes the abruptness of this type of expression by adding a word 
or two: At pater infelix nec iam pater. 

Illustrations occur in both literary and popular English, e.g.: 
‘numbers numberless” (Milton, Paradise Regained, III, 310); 
“honour dishonourable” (Milton, Paradise Lost, IV, 314); “faith 
unfaithful” (Tennyson, “Lancelot and Elaine’’); “inefficient effi- 
ciency”; “unknightly knight’; “orderly disorder’; ‘immoderate 
moderation’’; ‘‘“summerless summer.’ 

Examples with proper names are "Ipos “Atpos (Odyssey xviii. 73) ;4 
’Avacxeros ovk ’avacxeros (Aristotle Rhetoric iii. 11. 8); Felicula infelix 


(CIL, IX, 1468). 


ADJECTIVES WITH ROOTS COGNATE WITH NOUNS IN MEANING 


The device becomes more complex and artistic when the basic 
part of the adjective is synonymous with the noun, but of different 
derivation, e.g.: @vOpwmo. avavipo (Plutarch Marcellus xiii. 5); rdxot 
&yovor (Sophocles, Oedipus tyrannus 26-27); fw) &Buos (Empedocles 
326;> zter invium® (Apuleius Metamorphoses vi. 18); Fortunata infeli- 


cissima (CIL, V1, 15352, 29654). 

In the ordinary type of oxymoron, however, the adjective does 
not so strikingly recall the etymology of the noun, e.g.: amarn dixara 
(Aeschylus Frag. 301). 

A well-known Latin example is strenua inertia’ (Horace Epistula 
i. 11. 28). Others are insaniens sapientia (Horace Carmina i. 34. 2); 


1 For other examples see Landgraf, pp. 50-51. 
2 Metamorphoses viii. 231; Ars amatoria i?. 93. 


3 Cf. Swinburne, ‘‘Atalanta in Calydon’’: ‘‘O little child, fruitless, the fruit of mine 
own flesh.” 


4 Paris is called Avorapts in Iliad iii. 39; xiii. 769. See Schmidt, p. 43, n. 19. 

5 This is the reading given in Mullach, Fragmenta Philosophorum Graecorum, I, 2. 
In Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 1°, 223, the reading is tdlov. 

® Cf. this expression with Vergil’s via invia and contrast it with multivia circum- 
cursio (Apuleius Metamorphoses ix. 13), and with the tautological English, ‘‘surrounding 
circumstances.” 


7 Cf. a phrase attributed to John Randolph, ‘‘wise and masterly inactivity.” 
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inquieta inertia (Seneca De tranquillitate xii. 3); inrequieta semper 
agitatio (Seneca De brevitate vitae x. 6) ; desidiosa occupatio (ibid. xii. 2); 
otiosissimae occupationes! (Pliny Epistulae ix. 6. 4); istud mendacium 
tam verum (Apuleius Metamorphoses i. 3). 

The usage is of course common in English, e.g.: “irreligious piety 
(Shakespeare, Titus Andronicus, I, ii, 130); “the wisest fool in Chris- 
tendom’’;? “penniless millionaire”’;' “strongest weakness’; “‘costly 
economy”; “friendly enemies.’’ Shakespeare combines two adjectives, 
“most forcible feeble.”> Although Shakespeare characterizes melan- 
choly as “‘sable-coloured,’”* he also describes it as “green and yellow.”” 
“Two horned unicorn” (Deut. 38: 17) seems to be in a class by itself. 

Men whose names do not befit their physical or mental constitu- 
tion were frequently subject to jibes, e.g.: 6 wexpds Maxpwv (Greek 
Anthology xi. 95); Cornelius Tacitus sane tlle mendaciorum loquacissi- 
mus (Tertullian Apologia 16). Horace’s pauper Opimius (Satirae 
ii. 3. 142) reminds one of the English title, “Poor Little Rich Girl.’’ 
Another illustration from Horace is immitis Glycera (Carmina i. 33. 2). 

Combinations of adverbs and adjectives or participles in which 
one or the other is a negative in form or meaning are hard to find. I 
have but one example from the classical languages, amAnoTws éurdno- 
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§etoa (Diodorus xxvi. 11). With this one may compare “unofficially 
official” and “consistently inconsistent.’”” The adverbs may be in 
direct antithesis to the adjectives though not negative, e.g.: “falsely 


299 66 


true,’’® “actively idle,’ “idiotically sane.” 
1 Contrast otiwm otiosum (Ennius Scenica 238 [Vahlen’s ed., p. 159]). 


2 Contrast religiosa pietas (Apuleius Asclepius cclxxix. 1) and also sancte pius 
(Plautus Rudens 1234). 


3 Said of King James I by Henry IV. 
4 A frequent designation of the famous lecturer, Dr. Russell H. Conwell. 


5 II King Henry IV, III, ii. 179; ef. “‘famous-infamous jeu d’esprit’”’ (R. M. Wenley, 
Stoicism and Its Influence, p. 58). 


6 Love’s Labour’s Lost, I, i, 245. 
7 Twelfth Night, Il, iv, 114. 


8 Cf. “An Unpopular Celebrity,” a title of an article in the Living Age (Nov. 7, 
1925), pp. 302-3. 


® Tennyson, ‘‘Lancelot and Elaine.” 


10 4. S. M. Hutchinson, One Increasing Purpose, chap. xxv. 
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THE “REFLECTIVE” MODIFIER IN LUCRETIUS 

Lucretius inherited the characteristic love of his countrymen for 
the figura etymologica.! His familiarity with Greek no doubt en- 
hanced it. His use of it, however, was doubtless governed by what 
had been done before. Plautus had overworked the juxtaposition of 
adverb and adjective that were cognate in derivation. Other writers 
had made infrequent use of modifiers that were cognate in meaning, 
but not in derivation. This was the one field for the “reflective”’ modi- 
fier that offered great opportunity. Though Lucretius employed all 
the common types of figura etymologica, it is obvious that in general 
he was trying to be more subtle than his predecessors or at least to 
be subtle more frequently than were his predecessors. In view of the 
examples already given from other authors I believe that but few of 
my illustrations from Lucretius will seem questionable to the reader. 
I am convinced that this number will be still further reduced if the 
reader will study the style of Lucretius throughout the entire poem. 

The works of Apuleius have been examined thoroughly for tricks 
of style by Koziol.2 There can be no doubt that he was greatly influ- 
enced by Lucretius, for he uses identical as well as similar expressions.* 
I am citing a number of parallels in the notes. {n the case of Lucretius 
all readings and references are given by the Oxford edition. 

In Lucretius the simplest and most obvious illustration of an ad- 
jective cognate with its noun in both meaning and derivation is 
sonitus sonans (i. 826). The adjective in anzius angor (ili. 993; vi. 
1158) is cognate with its noun, but seems to add a touch not present 
in the noun.‘ The same thing may be said of Euhius Euan (v. 743).° 


1 For frequent instances of word-juggling crowded into four lines see i. 813-16: 
“certis ab rebus, certis aliae atque aliae res. 
nimirum quia multa modis communia multis 
multarum rerum in rebus primordia mixta 
sunt, ideo variis variae res rebus aluntur.”’ 
In these lines forms of res occur six times and forms of »ultus three times. In addi- 
tion there is one instance of synchysis aad two of juxtaposition. See Munro’s note ad loc. 
2 As cited in the first note of this paper. 
31 believe that risu cachinnabili of Apuleius (Metamop".oses ili. 7) is suggested by 
risu tremulo concussa cachinnant, of ‘ ucretius ii. 976. 
4 See Munro’s note on iii. 993. Vergil’s timor anvius ung lt (Aeneid ix. 89) is an imi- 
tation. 
5 Examples of assonance are ungues unci (v. 1322) and callida Musa Calliope 
(vi. 93). The combination tertile tegmen (v. 1350) doubtless pleased Lucretius although 
its elements come from different roots. Lucretius seems to have coined the compound 
tripectora to set it off against tergemini in the phrase iripectora tergemini vis Geryonat 
(v. 28). 
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Greater complexity is manifested in examples in which parts of 
compound adjectives are cognate in derivation or meaning, e.g.: 
veridica dicta (vi. 24); terriloqua dicta (i. 103); frugipari fetus! (vi. 1); 
perterricrepus sonitus (vi. 129). Munro says of terriloqguus: “‘Lexicons 
give no other instances of the use of this word.’’ The reason is 
patent. Lucretius was influenced by Greek expressions of the type 
Tepiaabpvbos 6 Ndyos,” in which part of the adjective is cognate with 
the noun in meaning, though not in derivation. 

Perterricrepus sonitus is but a poetic elaboration of sonitus sonans 
and terrificus sonitus (vi. 388). The second element of the compound 
is chosen because it is synonymous with sonitus. In vi. 155, terribilz 
sonitu flamma crepitante crematur, the words terribilis sonitus are used 
to describe the noise of the flamma crepitans. Lucretius deliberately 
uses this compound, therefore, in spite of its being regarded as harsh.’ 

The common type of “reflective” modifier in Lucretius is, how- 
ever, not a compound, and the adjective is merely of kindred signifi- 
cation with the noun. Taciturna silentia (iv. 583) is a good example.‘ 
This is found also in Ovid (Ars amatoria ii. 505). As already noted 
(p. 187), muta silentia occurs three times in Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 
An interesting usage is alma nutriz, in which both words have the 
basic idea of “nourishing.”’ 

Senecta alone may mean “old age,” but Lucretius writes aelas 
senecta (v. 886, 896). It is probable that in this expression Lucretius 
was archaizing and imitating Plautus who had several times used 
these words in the reverse order.’ One of the meanings of nwmen is 
“divinity,”’ yet we find in Lucretius divum numen (iii. 18; iv. 1239); 
divinum numen (i. 154; v. 122; vi. 57, 91); sanclum numen (v. 309; 
vi. 70); divwm numina sancta (ii. 434). 


1The second part of the compound means “bringing forth.’’ The first meaning 
given in Harpers’ Dictionary for fetus is ‘ta bringing forth.’’ Merrill, p. 732, says that 
frugiparos is cited elsewhere only from Avienus Arat. 1054. 


2 Stobaeus Florilegium Ixxxvi. 2. The adjective is predicate of course. 

3 Cicero (Orator 164) dislikes it because of its asperitas. 

4Cf. Vergil Aeneid ii. 255: tacitae per amica silentia lunae. 

5In the days of Plautus, however, senecta was an adjective. See Munro on Lu- 


cretius iii. 772. Plautus uses senecta aetas in Amphitruo 1032; Aulularia 253; Casina 240, 
259; Mercator 985; Trinummus 43. 


6 For the same expression in Apuleius see Metamorphoses ix. 14, 17; Asclepius 1. 
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The idea of “turning” or “whirling” is present in both modifier 
and noun in vertex tortus (i. 293); rotans turbo (i. 294); turbo versans 
(vi. 126); and versabundus turbo (vi. 438).! With these expressions 
one may compare verti turbinibus (v. 503) and vertex versatur (vi. 277). 

In i. 439 Lucretius writes: vacuwm quod inane vocamus. Several 
times afterward he speaks of vacuum inane, “empty void,’ which 
Munro (on i. 439) calls “a striking pleonasm oft repeated.”’ Spatium 
inane (i. 527) and desertum spatium (i. 1110) are only other ways of 
saying vacuum inane. 

The combination validae vires is so frequent that the adjective is 
almost a colorless tag. There is no doubt, however, why it is preferred 
to magnae vires (vi. 559) and to gravis vis (vi. 802). Somewhat similar 
is vis violenta® which has precedence over vemens violentia (iii. 482) for 
similar reasons. Ludus iocans (iv. 582) is far more clever than the 
Plautine ludi ludificabiles. Aurae is three times modified by a kindred 
word of Greek origin, aeriae,® and its equivalent in the genitive, aeris, 
is common.’ Another variation is aetheriae aurae (iii. 405).8 

The following examples seem to be but little more than clever 
variations of “peaceful peace” and “quiet quietness”: tranquilla pax 
(i. 31; ii. 1093; vi. 78);® placida pax (i. 40; vi. 73); placida quies 
(i. 463);"! secura quies (iii. 939). Pleonasm is obvious in iucunda 


1Cf. Vergil Aeneid vii. 567: torto vertice torrens; Apuleius, Metamorphoses i. 4: 
flexus tortuosi. 

2i, 523; ii. 151, 158, 202, 236; vi. 838. Cf. i. 334: inane vacansque; i. 520: inane 
vacaret. Vergil (Aeneid xii. 906) uses vacuum per inane of the air. 

3 With the vacuum quod inane vocamus of i. 439, cf. i. 507: vacat spatium quod inane 
vocamus; vi. 1025: inanitusque locus magis ac vacuatus. 

4j, 287, 576, 971; iii. 451, 494; v. 314, 379, 886, 1098, 1217; vi. 342. Cf. vi valebant 
(ii. 301), which is similar in type to the common voce vocare. Validae vires is used by 
Cicero (Aratea 301), Vergil (Aeneid ii. 50; vi. 833), and Ennius (Annales 300). 

5 iii. 296; v. 964, 1270: validi.... violentis viribus aeris. 

6 i. 771; iv. 933; v. 501. Isidore (Origines xiii. 11. 17) shows that there is no tautol- 
ogy in aeriae aurae: Aura ab aere dicta, quasi aeria, quod levis sit motus aer. Agitatus 
enim aer auram facit; unde et Lucretius Aerias auras. 

7 j. 207, 783, 801, 803, 1087; ii. 203; iii. 456, 570, 591; iv. 693; v. 503; vi. 1227. 

8 For instances in other authors see Merrill’s note ad loc. 

9 Pax tranquilla occurs in Apuleius Metamorphoses viii. 18, and in Livy xxvi. 26. 11. 

10 Cf. pax placida (Apuleius Metamorphoses x. 6 and Vergil Aeneid i. 249; viii. 325). 

1 Placida quies occurs also in Vergil Aeneid i. 691; iv. 5; Ovid Metamorphoses ix. 
469; Fasti i. 205; vi. 331. Cf. Lucretius v. 1004, placidi pellacia ponti, i.e., ‘the calmness 
of the calm sea.” 


12 The expression is used by Vergil in Georgics ii. 467. 
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voluptas (ii. 3). Not much different from ‘warm warmth” or “hot 
heat” are calidi! aestus (i. 300) ;? calidi fervores (v. 605); and fervidus 
ardor (v. 1099), with which one may very loosely compare Appian’s 
bépos Oepudv (Bellum civile ii. 45), “hot hotness,” i.e., hot summer. 

The choice of adjectives in the following expressions seems to be 
due to the etymology of the nouns, although an additional idea is 
apparent in some of them: rara* foramina (v. 457) ;* arti nodus (i. 931; 
iv. 6);5 vastae lacunae (i. 115; vi. 552);* angustum fretum (i. 720) ;? 
splendida lumina (ii. 108) ;3 candens lumen (v. 721; vi. 1197); candida 
lux (v. 779).® Caecus has the derived meaning “hidden,” hence caecae 
latebrae (i. 408),!° and also “dark,’’ hence caecae tenebrae (ii. 746, 798; 
iii. 87; vi. 35). One hardly expects to find degrees of abundance, yet 
Lucretius uses the expression ingens copia (i. 1006). 

1 Merrill, ad loc., says that the adjective calidi is not ‘‘a mere epitheton ornans, as 
aestus does not always mean hot in Lucretius.’’ I would not wish to dispute such a 


statement. Merrill’s use of the word ‘“‘mere’’ shows that he sees in the adjective some 
slight suggestion of tautology. 


2 Cf. calidus ignis (i. 647, 1088; ii. 431; vi. 688); aestifer ignis (i. 663). Res exustae 
torrentibus auris (v. 410) is hardly more than ‘“‘burnt with burning blasts.” Flammeus 
means “‘fiery’”’ as well as ‘‘flaming,”’ hence flammei ignes (Apuleius Metamorphoses xi. 4). 
Cf. ignis flammida (Apuleius De deo Socratis 8). Harpers’ Latin Dictionary gives the 
meaning “‘fiery’’ for fammida as Apuleian. 


3 Magna foramina would have served as a natural opposite to the parva foramina 
of iv. 940, 


4 “*Wide-open openings,’’ as it were. ‘‘Pleonastic with foramina’’ (Merrill, ad loc.). 
In iv. 621 we find rarae per flexa foramina linguae. Cf. also rimae hiantes (Apuleius 
Metamorphoses ix. 7); lacunosa incilia (ibid. ix. 9). 


5 “Closely knotted knots,” as it were. 


6 The first meanings given in Harpers’ Latin Dictionary for vastus are ‘‘empty,”’ 
“unoccupied.” Cf. deserta solitudo (Apuleius Metamorphoses iv. 32) and the English 
“lonely isolation.’’ Merrill concludes that the vastus of Lucretius i. 115 is used of size. 
This may well be the case, and yet the cultured reader might still think of emptiness. 


7 The word fretum had come to mean by sea what angustiae meant by land, ‘‘a 
narrow passage.”’ Of course straits may be comparatively wide or narrow, but since the 
expression in Lucretius refers to the Strait of Messina, the first one a Roman would 
think of when the word fretum was heard and therefore a standard of the width of a 
strait, I take it that the angustum of Lucretius is a kind of play. Cicero calls the Strait 
of Gibraltar a perangustum fretum. Gellius (xiii. 21. 15) quotes this from the Verrine 
orations, v. 169. 


8 Cf. nitor splendidus (Apuleius Metamorphoses ii. 9) and nitores nitidi (Plautus 
Casina 217). 


°I believe that the last three examples are but improvements upon expressions of 
the type lux lucida (Apuleius Metamorphoses xi. 22). 


10 Cf. latentes insidiae (Apuleius Metamorphoses viii. 15). 


11 The same expression is used by Apuleius (ibid. v. 20). Similarly, one of the mean- 
ings of caligo is ‘‘darkness.’’ Hence we find caligo caeca (iii. 304; iv. 456). Cf. caliginis 
aer ater (iv. 338). 
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There are combinations in which the idea in the adjective would 
seem to be almost inevitable in a definition of the noun modified, e.g. : 
infantes parvi (i. 186);) prima origo (iii. 331, 771; v. 548, 678) ;? geni- 
talis origo (v. 176, 324, 1212); primae partes elementaque prima (iv. 
941). The prima does not add to the meaning, but it does complete 
a chiasmus. In another place (v. 1445) elementa alone is sufficient. 
Apuleius resorts to similar devices in the Metamorphoses, e.g.: ele- 
mentorum origo initialis iv. 30); prima elementa (x. 2); prima exordia 
(xi. 2). In “potential remediability,” part of a title of a recent classical 
article, the idea in the adjective is present in the suffix of the noun. 

A slightly different use of the epitheton ornans is that in which 
attention is called to a quality of a thing so obvious that it is seldom 
mentioned, e.g., yada Aevxdv, “white milk” (Iliad iv. 434). Instances 
in Lucretius are frondiferum nemus (ii. 359) ; frondiferae silvae (i. 256) ;4 
dulce mel (i. 947; iv. 22; ef. i. 938); negrat noctis ad umbram (iv. 537); 
nigra umbra (iv. 341, 378).5 Not a great deal is added to the sense by 
the adjective in aquarum liquidus umor (i. 349; ii. 427). The repeti- 
tion of some of the expressions in the last two paragraphs shows that 
there was some subtle lure to which Lucretius was yielding. 

Lucretius is artful likewise in his use of diminutives. In parva 
opella (i. 1114) a word denoting smallness modifies a diminutive. 
Dulces querellae (iv. 584; v. 1384) is somewhat analogous. With these 
examples one can compare the usage of Apuleius: breve punctulum 
(Metamorphoses v. 12); exiguum herediolum (Apologia 101);’ molles 
plumulae (Metamorphoses iii. 21). Examples in English are “petty 
princelings’’> and “somewhat brownish.” 

This usage is carried a step farther when both adjective and noun 
are diminutive. I have found but one instance in Lucretius: tantula® 

1 Merrill calls the parvi a pleonasm. 

2“'The pleonasm is not unpleasant’ (Merrill, on iii. 331). 

3 Cf. candens lacteus umor (i. 258), which I believe to be a reminiscence of Homer. 

4 Cf. silvosa nemora (Apuleius Metamorphoses vii. 25). 


5 Cf. noctis in umbris (v. 974) and opacus umbraculus (Apuleius De deo Socratis 19). 

® Cf. liquens umor (ii. 993); liquor aquai (i. 453); liquor aquarum (ii. 390); wmor 
aquae (ii. 197; iii. 339; vi. 633, 968). Cf. also wmori’ fluenta (v. 949), and also unda 
fluxa, which occurs between ignis flammida and terra glebulenta in Apuleius op. cit. 8. 
In Lucretius vi. 349 liquidus ignis is poetic because this adjective is not normally asso- 
ciated with it. 

7 Cf. herediolum tenue (Aulus Gellius Noctes Atticae xix. 7. 1). 

8K. F. Smith, The Elegies of Albius Tibullus, p. 282. ‘‘Wee tiny little mites’’ is 
a pet phrase of one modern scientist. 

9 Strictly speaking, tantus denotes only degree. Even without the diminutive 
suffix it sometimes denotes smallness. 
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corpuscula (iv. 899). Interesting parallels in Apuleius are formicula 
illa parvula atque ruricola (Metamorphoses vi. 10); pawpertina cenula 
(ibid. iti. 13); pulchellus puellus (ibid. ix. 27); tumidula gingivula 
(Apologia 6); tantillum scrupulum (Metamorphoses iii. 13).1 

Insistent emphasis (redundancy, if you will) is seen in cunctae 
(omnes) undique partes,? an expression from which undique is at times 
omitted. Other examples are multaque per populi passim loca (vi. 
1267); manifesta palam res (i. 803; ii. 565). 

Another form of repetition is seen in coniwneti inter se (iii. 136-37; 
cf. iii. 559) and complexa meant inter se conque globata‘ (ii. 154). Still 
different is mutua inter se (v. 854, 1100). 

The use of retro in connection with re- in composition was regarded 
as a distinct blemish in prose though permissible in poetry.’ Lucretius, 
however, makes a mannerism of this device. Examples are retro 
reverti (i. 785); retro repulsa reverti (ii. 130); retro residere (ii. 283); 
retro remetiri (ii. 516); retro rursum redire (iv. 310); retro repulsare 
(iv. 914); retro remanare (v. 269; vi. 635); retro recellere et rectpere (vi. 
573).6 An even more conspicuous mannerism is the use of the prefix 
e- to repeat foras: foras emergere (ii. 200); foras edere (ili. 122); foras 
emanare (iii. 586); foras enare (iii. 591); foras exire (iii. 772, 1060); 
foras emittere (iv. 550); foras eicere (iv. 917, 923, 960); foras elabi 
(v. 489); foras erumpere (vi. 583, 888); foras efflare (vi. 681, 699); 
foras exspirare (vi. 817, 886).7 In English such expressions as “dis- 
tinguish apart,” “revert back,” are not tolerated. 

Lucretius does not often bring into juxtaposition adjectives and 
adverbs of the same etymology, probably because Plautus had over- 
worked the construction. Examples are miser misere (iii. 898) and 
casta inceste (i. 98). 

As for cognate adverbs and verbs, penitus penetrare (i. 529; ii. 539; 
vi. 698) is preferred to intus penetrare (i. 223). Apparet aperte® (ii. 141) 


1 For other parallels in Apuleius see Koziol, pp. 44-46. 

2 i. 1007; ii. 93, 131, 1048, 1134; iv. 165, 226, 725; v. 469; vi. 932. 

3 iv. 240, 603; vi. 648, 1017. 

4 Cf. confundunt inter se (ii. 439). 

5 Diomedes (Keil, Grammatici Latini, I, 449) calls it macrologia. He continues: 
Versibus tamen minus nocet quam solutae orationi. Et apud Livium “‘Legati non impe- 
trata pace retro, unde venerant, domum reverterunt.”” Hic enim non tantum pondus non 
adiecit sententiae longitudo, sed magis decorem abstulit. 

® This idiom is found of course in other authors. See Kithner, Ausfiihrliche Gram- 
matik der Lateinischen Sprache, II (1914), Part II, 575. 

7 The prefix does not occur in foras ire (iii. 608, 614; iv. 531), foras mittere (iv. 200); 
foras meare (vi. 992); foras volvere (vi. 1154). 

8 “Here only in L’”’ (Merrill). 
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may be compared with the cupide cupere of Plautus (Casina 267). In 
vitaliter' animata (v. 145) we find two words the noun cognates of 
which, vita and anima, may both mean “‘life.”” This is an obvious 
improvement upon animo animati (Plautus Menaechmi 203).? 

Resourceful variation in negatived forms of adjectives is seen in 
innumerus numerus (ii. 1054; iii. 779); innwmerabilis numerus (vi. 
485); numerus magis innumeralis (ii. 1086). A striking example of 
this type of oxymoron is mors immortalis (iii. 869), which Munro 
parallels by a quotation from Amphis: 6 0avaros 8’ &0avarés éorwv, dv 
amaké tis amobavy.® 


CONCLUSION 


I would repeat that I do not hold that the “reflective” modifier is 
always tautological. It is more successful otherwise. When Livy 
(ii. 6. 2) writes cum liberis adulescentibus, he is not redundant, but the 
expression makes one stop to analyze it in order to see just why and 
how the two words differ. All that I have tried to show is that authors 
had in mind the etymology of the noun or other word that is modified. 

A number of the words that Lucretius uses as reflective modifiers 
occur only once in his work, and some of them do not occur at all 
elsewhere or are infrequent. This indicates that Lucretius made a 
definite search for suitable material. Again, he repeats a number of 
the combinations, so that it is clear that he was pleased with them. 
Other writers liked them and there are many instances of similar or 
identical expressions in Vergil and Apuleius. I have called attention 
to a few of them in the notes. 

By the time of Lucretius there had occurred a reaction against the 
obvious uses of the reflective modifier as illustrated in Plautus. The 
special contribution of Lucretius was to make it more subtle. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


1“Blsewhere only in Chrys. Serm. 108, according to Neue” (Merrill). 

2 Ablatival phrases are often equivalent to adverbs so that voce vocare (iv. 711), 
and consentire sensu (ii. 916) do suggest Shakespeare’s ‘‘better bettered.”” It is more 
artistic, however, to use adjectives cognate only in idea as errore vagari (iii. 1052) and 
grandescere adauctu (ii. 1122), the latter of which is better than augmine augeri (i. 435). 
For many examples of ablatives cognate with their verbs see Landgraf, pp. 26-32. 


3 As quoted by Athenaeus viii. 14, p. 336 C. 











THE USE OF SLAVES BY THE ATHENIANS 
IN WARFARE 


By Racuet L. SARGENT 
I. IN WARFARE BY LAND 


Among classical scholars there is now almost unanimous agreement 
that the Athenians in land warfare, with the exception of a few well- 
known emergencies, did not permit slaves to take an active part in 
battles as soldiers. This is admitted to be the case chiefly because of 
their ingrained idea that fighting was pre-eminently a freeman’s job, 
but also because of the practical reasons of the expense of the armor 
and the difficulty involved in keeping slaves loyal. Even freemen, 
if poor, could not, of course, because of the expensive equipment, 
become members of that most important fighting machine, the hop- 
lites, but could only help to swell the numbers of the nondescript 
light-armed forces so ill organized at least during the fifth century. 
Slaves, it is agreed, were limited to service regularly as noncom- 
batants.! 

However, since in the case of one of the emergencies by land, 
namely at Marathon, there has been and still is? considerable discus- 
sion as to whether slaves actually participated as a fighting element 
or not, and since there also appears to be as yet no thoroughgoing 
discussion of the duties or of the probable proportion of slaves among 
the noncombatants of an army, it has seemed advisable before attack- 
ing the more intricate problem of the use of slaves in naval warfare 
to assemble the evidence for the use of slaves in land warfare by Athens 
in the fifth and fourth centuries before Christ. In this exposition there 
will be stressed pertinent information from the corpus of military writ- 

1 Busolt-Swoboda, Griechische Staatskunde (Miller, Handbuch, IV [3d ed., 1926], 12, 


1194: ‘“Sklaven waren vom Heeresdienst mit bewaffneter Hand grundsiitzlich ausge- 
schlossen, sie zogen nur als Proviant- und Waffentriger mit.’ 


2 Cambridge Ancient History (Cambridge, 1926), IV, 248: ‘“‘The losses of the Pla- 
taeans, and among the ‘servants,’ who probably defended the camp against the Persian 
centre, are not recorded, but Pausanias was shown their common grave. One would like 
to know who were these ‘slaves,’ deemed worthy of burial with the free men of Plataea.” 
See below, pp. 209-11 and notes. 


(Cuassicat Paiwonoey, XXII, April, 1927] 201 
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ers hitherto practically neglected as source material for the subject, and 
the discussion will be limited more sharply than before to the policy 
of Athens alone. Chance remarks, however, about methods of war- 
fare in other Greek states will not be altogether disregarded as in- 
applicable to Athens unless the slave system or the military organiza- 
tion of the state referred to was inherently different. This seems to 
have been distinctly the case in both respects with the helots! whom 
the Spartans used at times as a sort of light-armed force.? 

That slaves were present in every army levied by Athens may be 
safely assumed from the many inadvertent remarks to be found not 
only in the strictly military writers but in the other Greek authors,’ 
yet they seem to have been so customary a part of the organization 
that only under exceptional conditions are they more than thus casu- 
ally mentioned. They suddenly desert the Athenians in Sicily 
(Thucyd. vii. 13 and 75) although they have not been definitely men- 
tioned among those on shipboard when the vast armament sailed 
away from Athens (vi. 31) and are reported in the casualty list of 
Delium (Thucyd. iv. 101) without having been included in the previ- 
ous enumeration of the forces (iv. 93 and 94). 

The duties of these slaves so elusively mentioned can be recon- 
structed in large part from the scattered references, and there is some 


1 This is the chief objection to Porzio’s treatment of the subject for which he brings 
together data from the historians. Evidence for the use of helots is everywhere used in- 
discriminately as though typical of slaves in warfare of other states, principally Athens, 
in his article: ‘‘Gli Schiavi nelle Milizie, dal Principio della Guerra Peloponnesiaca sino 
alla Battaglia di Mantinea (432-362 B.c.),”’ Riv. di Filol., XXVI (1898), 564-85. 


2 See Niese, ‘Uber Wehrverfassung, Dienstpflicht und Heerwesen Griechenlands,” 
Historische Zeitschrift, XCVIII (1906-7), 283; and esp. pp. 496-97: ‘‘Im ganzen klassi- 
schen Altertum herrscht der Grundsatz, dass der Kriegsdienst ausschliesslich den 
Freien, zunichst den Birgern obliegt; dem Sklaven gab man aus begreiflicher Ursache 
keine Waffen Eine Ausnahme von dieser Regel macht in gewissem Sinne Sparta 
mit seinen Heloten, die ja iiberhaupt eine eigenartige Stellung haben, wie sie in keiner 
andern griechischen Gemeinde sich wiederholt. Regelmissig zogen Heloten mit ins Feld 
(Herodot. vi. 81; ix. 29 and 80; Thucyd. iv. 8, 9; v. 57, 1; 64. 2]; sie verrichten Hilfs- 
dienste, dienen vielleicht auch als Leichtbewaffnete, sie werden aber auch, zuerst 
nachweislich im peloponnesischen Kriege als Hopliten im auswirtigen Dienste ver- 
wandt [Thucyd. iv. 80. 5; vii. 19. 3; 58. 3], und konnten es hier sogar zu Kommando- 
stellen bringen [Xen. Hellen. iii. 5. 12; Isoc. Panegyr. 111].”’ See also below, p. 206, n. 1. 


3 Thucyd. iii. 17. 4; Xen. Hellen. iv. 5. 14; Anab. ii. 5. 32; iv. 2. 21; Polyb. vi. 33. 1; 
Onasander x. 24 (Oldfather, 1923); Aelian ii. 2 (Kéchly-Riistow, 1855), who lists them 
as regularly to be found with the noncombatant forces and from his words evidently 
they were as customary a part of the Greek army as physicians or traders: &uaxov 5é 7d 
AouTdr, olov Larp&v, ayopaiwv, dobd\wy Kal &d\dAwv, Scot 5a rijs banpesias Eraxodovdodary. 
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evidence available as to their numbers in relation to the total numbers 
in the army. Slaves help prepare the food,! act as guides,? rescue 
wounded men,’ serve as attendants to generals,‘ carry important 
messages,® but it is as carriers of baggage, shield-bearers, and care- 
takers in general of the armor of hoplites that they are most fre- 
quently mentioned, usually under the term oxevoddpor.® 

Just as in times of comparative peace slaves trudge along, two of 
them, carrying sacks’ of bedding for an ambassador on his way to 
Macedonia, so in times of war slaves are with the army, perhaps 
driving the heavily laden mules® of the baggage train somewhere in 
the line of march in one of the five positions possible for the baggage 
train,® but most certainly regularly marching along with the hop- 


5. 6; Demosth. In Conon liv. 4. 
2 Xen. Cyrop. vii. 2. 3; Herodot. vii. 229. 
3Isoc. Aegin. xix. 39; Xen. Hellen. iv. 5. 14. 
4 Xen. Hellen. iii. 1. 27; Polyb. v. 26. 11; Onasander xi. 6 (Oldfather, 1923). 
5 Herodot. viii. 75; Polyaen. i. 24 (Melber, 1887). 


1 Xen. Cyrop. viii. 


6 There seems to be no evidence that freemen carried the baggage for the Athenians 
as Busolt suggests may have been the case (Griechische Staatskunde [3d ed., 1920], p. 566 
in Miller, op. cit., IV, 1, 1), following the unsubstantiated statement of Lippelt (Die 
griechischen Leichtbewaffneten bis auf Alexander den Grossen [Jena-Diss, 1910], p. 45). 
This particular duty seems at all times to have been regarded by Greeks as especially 
“slavish.’’ See evidence cited in notes immediately below this and also Xen. Anab. iii. 
1. 30; 2. 28. The fact that Greeks had never been trained to carry much weight may 
account for the truth in Polybius’ statement (xviii. 18) regarding Greeks of his day (i.e., 
almost four centuries after the period in question): ‘‘Flamininus.. .. gave orders to all 
his men to cut stakes to carry with them, ready for use at any moment. This seems im- 
possible to Greek habits, but to those of Rome it is easy. For the Greeks find it difficult 
to hold even their sarissae on the march, and can scarcely bear the fatigue of them; but 
the Romans strap their shield to their shoulders with leathern thongs, and, having 
nothing but their javelins in their hands can stand the additional burden of a stake’’ 
(Shuckburgh’s trans.). 


7 Aeschin. On embassy ii. 99; cf. 126 for mention of Aeschines’ own slaves; Aristoph. 
Frogs (opening scene). An ancient vase painting, now supposed to illustrate a similar 
scene but not this particular one from Aristophanes, depicts just such a slave ludicrously 
laden with an enormous pack (see M. Bieber, Die Denkméler zum Theaterwesen im 
Aliertum [Berlin, 1920], Tafel 80 and p. 143). 


8It appears that slaves were usually detailed for this work. Cf. Plato Lysis -208: 
“Then, I said, may no one use the whip to the mules? Yes, he said, the muleteer. 
And he is a slave or a free man? A slave, he said”’ (Jowett’s trans.); and Xen. Anab. 
v. 8. 5: “.... But he had been detailed by his messmates, although he was a free man, 
to drive a mule” (Brownson’s trans.). 


® Aclian xxxix. 1 (Kéchly-Riistow, 1855). 
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lites, carrying the bulky shield and other equipment! and ready to 
fall out of line at the abrupt word of command preserved for us by 
Asclepiodotus: 6 oxevoddpos aroxwpéeitw THs Padayyos.” 

Although the more familiar instances in literature refer to Spartan 
hoplites attended each by one or more helots,’ yet there is much defi- 
nite information, too, that each Athenian wealthy enough to provide 
his own heavy armor, that is, of hoplite rank, also regularly provided 
himself with a slave to attend him on the campaign. At the siege of 
Potidaea in 428 B.c., on the authority of Thucydides,‘ there were three 
thousand such slaves, one for each hoplite, and for the maintenance of 
the slave each Athenian master received from the state one drachma a 
day. Fortunately, Aristophanes, just two years after this siege, in the 
Acharnians (1097 ff.) pictures with opportune vividness the exact 
duties of such an attendant. Under Lamachus’ direction, his slave 
packs the knapsack with onions, salt, and fish,® hands his master the 
helmet and plume, the spear, breastplate, and the shield, but first 
polishing it with oil.6 At last both start off for the campaign with 
Lamachus giving the parting instructions as they are about to leave 
the stage: 

Boy, lash the blankets up against the shield 

Myself will bear my knapsack for myself 

.... Take up the shield, my boy, and bring it on.’ 
In the heart-breaking description of the desperate retreat in Sicily 
in 413 3B.c. there is found another remark from Thucydides which 
conclusively shows that Potidaea was not an isolated example but 
that both hoplites and cavalry were regularly attended by slaves: 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 5. 14; Anab. iv. 2. 21. For a description of Greek armor see 
Kéchly-Riistow, Geschichte des Griechischen Kriegswesen von der dltesten Zeit bis auf 
Pyrrhus (Aarau, 1852), pp. 103 and 346 ff. 

2 Tactics xii. 11 (Oldfather, 1923); Aelian xlii. 1 (Kéchly-Ristow, 1855). 

3 Herodot. vii. 229 (Eurytus sick with ophthalmia attended by one helot) ; viii. 25; 
ix. 10, 29, 80 (five thousand Spartans at Plataea with seven helots each but not in this 
case appointed to serve strictly as noncombatants; see below, p. 206, n. 1); Thucyd. 
iv. 8. 10. 

4 iii, 17. 4. 

5 The soldier was expected to report for service with three days’ rations (Aristoph. 
Peace 312, 1181-90; Lysistr. 560 ff.). 

6 Acharn. 1130: xaraxe ob 7d wed. See also scholia (Dibner) to passage: eis Tdv 
dudanddv ris domidos, tva yévnrat Naumrporépa. 

7 Acharn. 1136-40 (Rogers’ trans.). 
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“Even the heavy armed and cavalry, contrary to their practice when 
under arms, conveyed about their persons their own food, some be- 
cause they had no attendants, other because they could not trust 
them; for they had long been deserting, and most of them had gone 
off all at once’”’ (Jowett’s trans.).! 

Polyaenus® unintentionally supplements the information from 
Thucydides and Aristophanes on this point and bears witness that 
the care of armor was an important duty for slaves. In describing 
a brilliant stratagem of Iphicrates in 393 B.c. whereby he so suddenly 
and victoriously attacked the Lacedaemonians, he says that Iphicrates 
ordered slaves and soldiers to exchange costumes. Thereupon the slaves 
arrayed in military fashion ‘“‘withdrew from the arms,” imitating the 
leisure of freemen (réppw Ta&v dtAwWY EBASLCov Thy Tdv éNevVVEpwr aXOAHY 
pipovmevor). But the soldiers, arrayed as slaves, “stayed near the 
arms performing the customary duties of slaves” (oi 5€ oixerix&s Kar- 
egxevacuevor TANGiov THY StAWY Hoav boa eEiKds SiaKovovpevor ... .). 
The enemy, imitating Iphicrates, as it supposed, let its regular soldiers 
relax and even straggle beyond the encampment while oi 5¢ oixérat 
Tals avayKatlas birnpeciats Tapéuevor. 

There is no evidence that the state at any time purchased or 
owned any such group of slaves* to be given to hoplites for use in war. 
Each master obviously had to bring his own. Plato in his Laws, it 
might be added, does not provide for any such group for the mili- 
tary system of his ideal city, although each citizen is to be allowed 
to have enough slaves to help him in what he has to do (vi. 778). 
Therefore I infer that in this utopia hoplites are not to be expected 
to carry their own shields ‘with the blankets lashed to them.” 
Demosthenes, too, when itemizing his proposed army of two thousand 
to meet the Macedonian peril nowhere lists any slaves to be furnished 
by the state—the five hundred Athenians,‘ I suppose, were to bring 
their own. Finally, Xenophon (Vectigal iv. 42) proposes as something 

1 vii. 75. 5. 

2 Strategmata iii. 52 (Melber, 1887). 


3See Sargent, The Size of the Slave Population at Athens in the Fifth and Fourth 
Centuries before Christ (Urbana, 1924), pp. 110-21; for full discussion and citation from 
literature and inscriptions of state-owned slaves see G. Jacob, ‘‘Les Esclaves Publics & 
Athénes,”’ Le Musée Belge, XXX (1926), 57-106. 


4 In Philip. I. iv. 21 ff. 
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quite novel that the slaves whom he advises the state to acquire 
gradually for the mines be used in time of war for the army and the 
navy. 

As to the total number of slaves in the whole noncombatant part 
of any army, Aelian (ii. 2) unfortunately leaves no direct testimony 
at the time when he is defining the constituent members except to 
imply that slaves by no means make up the whole of such a force. 
He lists slaves as only one of four types of persons following the army 
for the sake of service (iarpav, ayopaiwy, dobAwy Kal &dAdAwy, Saou 5a 
Tihs banpecias éraxodovbovowr). 

Other evidence however, such as it is, would lead to the conclu- 
sion that for the Athenians one slave! for each hoplite? was usually 
the case. It is of course absurd to think that the unorganized light- 
armed forces* of the Athenians, composed for the most part of men of 
the lowest property class, such, for example, as the motley crowd of 
considerably more than ten thousand who, most of them Gom)ou, 
joined in the rush to and from Delium in 424 B.c. (Thucyd. iv. 93 
and 94), could have afforded to furnish themselves with slave assist- 
ants or even needed them. Though generals would naturally require 
the services of more than one slave, there is no indication of just how 
many were so employed by the highest officer. For the more impor- 
tant duties, such as messenger for example, the general or other 


1 Thucyd. iii. 17. 4; Aristoph. Acharn. 1196 ff.; Herodot. ix. 29. The seven helots 
supposed to have been allotted to each of the five thousand Spartans in a case of emer- 
gency to face Persians at Plataea are so specially cited by Herodotus (ix. 10) that it 
seems not typical of usual conditions, and the difficulties which this number has always 
involved are not in rem here in a discussion of Athenian practices. Suffice it to conjec- 
ture that these helots, if equipped for war and used in a crisis as a type of light-armed 
force, as Herodotus asserts (ix. 28 and 29), by a state not provided as Athens was with 
a large group of poor citizens suitable for light-armed troops, presented no more of a 
problem when drawn up in line of battle around five thousand armed Spartans than they 
would if left at home to work their will, with the flower of the Spartan troops absent 
(see also above, p. 202, n. 2). See below, p. 209, n. 2. 

2 This would also include the cavalry who were carefully selected from the wealthi- 
est classes (Arist. Ath. pol. 49). The iamoxéuor referred to by Xenophon (Mag. eq. v. 6) 
were very likely slaves: ‘‘Another way of exaggerating the apparent strength of your 
force is to arm the grooms with lances, and put them between the cavalrymen. ...” 
(Marchant’s trans.) ; cf. Polyaen. ii. 1. 17; iv. 4. 3. Thucydides (vii. 75) definitely refers 
to slaves as usually attending both cavalry and hoplites. 

3 See Bauer, Die Kriegsaltertiimer (in Miiller, op. cit., IV [2d ed., 1891], 1, 2), p. 345. 

‘Cf. Thucyd. ii. 31. 
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officer took to war trusted slaves from his own household as we know 
that Themistocles did at the battle of Salamis: “Then Themistocles 
.... sent to the Median fleet a man in a boat, charged with a message 
that he must deliver. This man’s name was Sicinnus and he was of 
Themistocles’s household and attendant on his children” (Godley’s 
trans.).! In regard to the other slaves needed in this department, or 
in the general-baggage train, I can only surmise in lieu of actual evi- 
dence that they could be hired at the same employment agency in 
Athens near the shrine of Eurysaces where lessees of mines, business 
men, or anyone else in need of additional workers, slave or free, regu- 
larly went for such a purpose.” 

There remains the important question of whether slaves were ever 
used in the actual fighting against the enemy. Though the evidence 
nowhere warrants the statement that slaves taken to war as baggage- 
carriers, etc., in case of need were often promoted to actual service as 
soldiers, later to be demoted® to “slavish” duties, there are, however, 
instances recorded where slaves without being freed, just as they were, 
took a hand informally in repelling the enemy ———— something 
which might be termed a kind of fighting. Such was the case that dark 
night in Plataea in 431 B.c. when women and slaves on the housetops 
screamed and pelted the invading Thebans with stones and tiles 
(Thucyd. ii. 4. 2). Later, in the return from Piraeus, according to 
Aristotle, slaves in some way assisted Thrasybulus in re-establishing 
democracy.‘ However, in the general political turmoil when wealthy 
masters had been slain and their property confiscated it is very prob- 
able that these slaves at the time of participating had not been in- 
vited to take part but were hoping to pass as freemen i.e., metics. 
Therefore they were willing to risk their lives along with citizens. In- 


1 Herodot. viii. 75. 


2 Pollux vii. 133; Philochor., frag. 73 (F. H. G.); Bekker, Anec. Gr., II, 212, s.v. 
*Avaketov : Avooxotpwy lepdv, od viv of ucafodopotyres SodAo éoraov. See also Sargent, op. 
cit., p. 95. 

3 Porzio (op. cit., p. 573), however, postulates that such was the general practice in 
Greek warfare: “‘. ... essi, pur facendo parte delle milizie, non avevano attribuzioni 
fisse e nettamente delineate: ché da servi potevano essere innalzati al grado di guerrieri 
e da guerrieri precipitare di bel nuovo nelle umiliazioni della serviti.’’ See also his 
further observations (pp. 579 ff.). 


4 Ath. pol. 40; Herodot. vii. 155. 
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dividual slaves, too, might materially assist an army as the com- 
mander’s slave once did at Ilium! by going out for booty each night, 
or as another slave did, according to Polyaenus, who also did pillaging 
by night and by his tricks managed to open up a whole city.” 

But it is not to be expected that the Athenians would depend much 
on their slaves, the majority of whom, at least in the days of the 
Peloponnesian War and later, were purchased barbarians,’ to resist 
their enemies in actual combat. The comparatively few home-born 
slaves may have felt some sort of allegiance to the state, but it was 
clearly to be expected that, in a state of war, slaves would desert at 
the first opportunity, as Pericles anticipated‘ and as Aristophanes® 
implied was the tendency. The safest thing to do to avoid such 
wholesale desertion, for instance, that of the twenty thousand slaves 
who left Attica at the time of the siege of Decelea,® was not to enrol 
them in an army, or even to keep them at home, but to follow the 
instructions written by the practical-minded Aeneas Tacticus about 
the middle of the fourth century before Christ: “One must also notify 
those citizens who own cattle or slaves to place them in safety among 
neighbors since they can not bring them into the city. The authorities 
at public expense must place such property with neighboring peoples 
and provide means for its support if the owners have no friends to 
whom they may entrust it.’ 

When in some grave crisis it became necessary to arm the slaves, 
the Athenians undoubtedly did it in the same frame of mind and with 
the same policy as the people of Abydos a century or more later, who, 
according to Polybius, “on being informed of the message met in 
public assembly, and with feelings of “utter despair” (dovonfértes 
Tats yv@pats) deliberated upon their position. They thereupon re- 
solved first to liberate the slaves that they might secure their sincere 


1 Aen. Tact. xxiv. 4. 
2 Polyaen. iii. 14 (Melber, 1887). 3 See Sargent, op. cit., p. 122. 


4 Thucyd. i. 142-44; cf. vii. 13 and 75 for an actual case of such a desertion, also 
Herodot. vii. 229. 


5 Clouds 4-7. 
6 Thucyd. vii. 27. 5. 


7x. 1 (Illinois Greek Club trans.), Herodotus (viii. 41) mentions an actual transfer 
of this sort just before the battle of Salamis. 
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interest and loyalty.” Numerous as are the instances of such emanci- 
pation of helots among the Spartans,” there are apparently only three 
recorded occasions, one of them in the case of a naval battle,? when 
Athenians felt enough “utter despair” even to consider calling upon 
citizens to give up to the state slaves who could be emancipated, 
equipped as soldiers, and used to repel a common foe: at Marathon, 
at Arginusae, and at Chaeronea. 

The use of slaves at Marathon has for some time caused perplexity 
to scholars.‘ The opinion is usually expressed that slaves had no 
active part in this battle, because their presence is attested by only 
one writer, Pausanias—a traveler, writing centuries after the event— 
notwithstanding the fact that he cites a tombstone which he saw and 
read. But I see no good reason for summarily dismissing’ Pausanias’ 
testimony, and there are circumstances about Athens’ slave popula- 
tion of those days which makes its participation in the battle quite 
possible. 

Herodotus (vi. 109 ff.), to be sure, our chief source for Marathon, 
does not mention the fact that Miltiades liberated the slaves to help 
defend the fatherland. But his whole account of the battle lacks 
many important details, chiefly the exact numbers fighting on either 
Greek or Persian side. It,was but natural that, writing in a day when 
legend was already obscuring the few known facts about the battle 
in a haze of marvelous and even supernatural deeds (vi. 117), he 
should fail to mention emancipated slaves but should rather per- 


1 xvi. 31 (Shuckburgh’s trans.); cf. similar occurrences in Corcyra (Diodor. xiii. 
48. 7); and in Messenia (Polyaen. ii. 28) and at Thebes (Diodor. xvii. 11. 2). 

2 Thucyd. v. 34; Xen. Hellen. iii. 1. 4; v. 2. 4; vi. 5. 24, 28. 

3 This is of course the familiar instance of Arginusae in 406 B.c. when all competent 
adult slaves (Xen. Hellen. i. 6. 24) were used to help man the one hundred and ten ships, 


and afterward were rewarded with freedom. This evidence is discussed in the second 
part of this article, entitled ‘‘The Use of Slaves by the Athenians in Naval Warfare.” 


4 See above, p. 201, n. 2. 


5 Niese (op. cit., p. 498), who is interested in proving that the Athenians never used 
slaves at all in combat on land, states his rejection of the evidence thus (not seeming to 
note that Pausanias expressly said [vii. 15. 7] that these slaves were set free before the 
battle): ‘‘Dass die Athener bei Marathon ihre Sklaven hitten mit sich kimpfen lassen, 
erziihlt zwar Pausanias, da aber die alteren, insonderheit Herodot, nichts davon wissen, 
so darf man dem jungen und unzuverlissigen Schriftsteller eine den athenischen 
Anschauungen so widersprechende Sache nicht glauben.”’ 
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petuate by mention in his account such a person as Cynegirus, the 
brother of the poet Aeschylus (vi. 114), or even strain the sequence of 
his story to include the name of a Callias (vi. 121). It is not likely that, 
a generation later than the battle, the vanity of the Athenians con- 
cerning this remarkable victory would have been much gratified to 
listen to an account from a historian who emphasized the fact that 
freedmen helped to repulse the Medes. No, a historian would be 
much more certain of louder applause if he would read to the Greeks 
such passages as (vi. 112): “.... But the Athenians, closing all to- 
gether with the Persians, fought in memorable fashion; for they were 
the first Greeks, within my knowledge, who charged their enemies at 
a run, and the first who endured the sight of Median garments” 
(Godley’s trans.). 

Whatever the reason for the omission by Herodotus or other writ- 
ers, there are definite references by Pausanias on three occasions to 
the enlistment of slaves at Marathon (i. 32. 3): “In the plain is the 
grave of the Athenians, and over it are tombstones with the names of 
the fallen, arranged according to tribes. There is another grave for 
the Boeotians of Plataea and the slaves; for slaves fought then for the 
first time.’’ Previously he had remarked (i. 29. 7): “It seems that even 
a democracy is capable of a just resolution; for the Athenians allowed 
their slaves to share the honor of a public burial, and to have their 
names carved on the tombstone which sets forth that they were 
faithful to their masters in the war’; and finally (vii. 15. 7): “Fol- 
lowing the example set by Miltiades and the Athenians before the 
battle of Marathon, he [Diaeus in 146 B.c.] set the slaves free, and 
called out the men of military age from the cities of Achaia and Ar- 
cadia”’ (Frazer’s trans.). 

When one pauses to reflect that Marathon belonged to the days 
of 491-490 B.c., that is, to the years just preceding the increased de- 
velopment of the silver mines resulting from the new vein opened up at 
Maroneia! in Attica, and that it was only subsequent to this time that 
“millionaires” employed their slaves in mining and in other branches 
of industry, it will be granted that the majority of Athens’ slaves 
must have been employed in those former days in agriculture and 


1 Arist. Ath. pol. 22. 7 (483 B.c.); Herodot. vii. 144. 
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household service. Among these groups home-born slaves usually 
predominate,” just the type which Diaeus recommended for service in 
war.’ Therefore it is quite credible that the vigorous Miltiades or 
Callimachus, in the emergency when the Spartans did not arrive, 
proclaimed that each master should contribute slaves to the state. 
Many a leader in other cities, in later Greek history, resorted to such 
a procedure,‘ and there is a parallel case for Athens eighty-five years 
later in the case of Arginusae.’ The details contributed by Polybius, 
in addition to Pausanias, of the similar levy by Diaeus in 146 B.c. may 
furnish a clue to the method of procedure in Athens before Marathon, 
except that a proclamation could have been substituted for the cir- 
cular letter (xxxix. 8): “. ... And from that place [i.e., Argos] sent a 
circular letter to all the towns ordering them to set free their slaves 
who were of military age, and who had been born and brought up in 
their houses, and send them furnished with arms to Corinth 
Those who had not the requisite number of home-bred slaves were to 
fill up the quota imposed on each town from other slaves” (Shuck- 
burgh’s trans.). 

The third case® where slaves figure as possible active combatants 
in Athenian warfare is well known. After the crushing defeat of 
Chaeronea in 338 B.c. when the statesmen were at their wits’ end? 
in a last-minute effort to save an already doomed Greek state, 
Hyperides® brought forward the proposal to enfranchise as citizens 
and to mobilize all men not normally eligible to serve in the army, 
namely slaves, debtors of the state, and the disfranchised. That the 
majority of the people recognized this to be the proper thing to sug- 
gest in such a crisis is shown by the fact that later they promptly ac- 
quitted Hyperides when he was charged by a personal enemy of having 
proposed an illegal measure. He needed only to state in self-defense: 


1 See Sargent, op. cit., p. 89. 2 Ibid., p. 123. 


3 Plato testifies to the dependability of such slaves (Laws vi. 776): ‘‘For many a 
man has found his slaves better in every way than brethren or sons, and many times 
they have saved the lives and property of their masters and their whole house—such 
tales are well-known” (Jowett’s trans.). 


4 See above, p. 209, n. 1. 5 Xen. Hellen. i. 6. 24. 
® For the second case see remarks on p. 209, n. 3, above. 7 Lycurg. C. Leocr. 41. 


8 C. Aristog., frag. vii. 27-29 (Blass, 1894). 
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’"Emvoxorer pow Ta Makeddvwv Srda: and again: ovk éyw 7d Yydioua 
éypawa, 7 5’ év Xatpwreia (uaxn) (Vit. X Or. 849 A [Bernadakis]). 

It is clear, then, that the Athenians considered using slaves as a 
fighting element in the land warfare only in notable emergencies, and 
seem to have been willing to emancipate them before such military 
service. Therefore, in the strictest sense of the word, slaves, while 
still in servitude, never fought in battles alongside of Athenian citi- 
zens, but were only one subdivision of the whole class of noncom- 
batants. In warfare by land, as baggage-carriers and as personal 
attendants to their own masters among the hoplites, slaves rendered 
their greatest service. 

[To be continued] 


Nortu CrentTrRAL COLLEGE 
NAPERVILLE 


1 See G. Foucart, De Libertorum Conditione apud Athenienses (Paris, 1896), pp. 1-7; 
and A. Croiset, L’Affranchissement des Esclaves pour Faits de Guerre (in ‘‘Mélanges 
Henri Weil,’’ Paris, 1898), pp. 69-72. See especially his remarks (p. 70): ‘‘Ainsi le sens 
de cet affranchissement est fort clair: il s’agit, non de recompenser l’esclave, mais de 
l’elever jusque’A la fonction qu’on lui demande de remplir’’; and most important of all 
Calderini, La Manomissione e la Condizione dei Liberti in Grecia (Milan, 1908), pp. 
165-72 (Manomissione straordinaria). 





IDEAS AND NUMBERS AGAIN 


By Paut SHOREY 


A return to the vexed question of the relation of ideas and numbers 
in. the Platonic philosophy may provoke a smile. Why persist in 
wrangling about a subtlety which interests few and which fewer still 
will take time to understand? Yet the matter is quite simple, and it is 
surely of some interest to determine whether the world’s greatest 
philosopher and prose artist ever taught the intolerable scholasticism 
that fills the last two dreary books of Aristotle’s Metaphysics. If he 
did not, the attempt to foist it upon him must lead to gross misinter- 
pretations of his text. It does. To discuss all these misunderstandings 
a volume would be needed. A simple and more concrete approach 
will be to examine the typical arguments of Adam’s Republic which I 
have left unanswered for many years because I thought the account 
of the matter in the Unity of Plato’s Thought (pp. 82 ff.) sufficient. 

In the Appendix to Book VI (II, 160) Adam rests the case mainly 
on Rep. 525 D and refers to his note there. That note merely repeats 
the assertion that mathematica are a halfway house between sense and 
the idea. His only argument is that adr@v in abrav r&v apiuav may 
mean numbers themselves and hence, he implies, does not mean ideas. 
Adam thereupon superfluously quotes examples of this use of airés. 
But this use of ards is also one of Plato’s regular ways of naming the 
idea throughout his writings—atré 76 wéya, aid 76 Kador, etc. And it 
is merely begging the question to assume without any evidence that 
it cannot be so used here. It is also begging the question to repeat 
the argument that because the study of mathematics may be for 
educational purposes a mediator between sense and dialectic therefore 
mathematical ideas are themselves ontologically intermediate between 
ideas and sense. For the very point of my contention is that this mid- 
dle position for education is the chief source of the misunderstanding. 
Plato says plainly that arithmetic is a preparation for dialectic be- 
cause it compels us to think not of five apples but of five in itself, 
i.e., the ideal five, the idea of five. This practice helps us in other 
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cases to think of the idea apart from its material embodiment, adum- 
bration, or copy, which is what dialectic requires. 

We may fairly ask, then, for one jot of evidence from Plato him- 
self that for the theory of ideas the relation of five in itself to five 
apples differs from that of red in itself to red apples. 

Adam however completely gives his case away by the passage 
which he finally quotes to settle the question. If, he argues, as Shorey 
says, mathematical numbers are ideas of numbers then avré 76 év 
must be the idea of one. But Plato, he says, himself speaks of a multi- 
plicity of mathematical units, and to prove this Adam actually 
quotes 526 A: epi roiwy apiWudv dradéyeobe, év ols Td ev olov bpeis 
aévotré éoriv loov Te Ekacrov wav Tavti Kal ovdé outKkpdv Sradépor, etc. 
This use of the passage is a complete misapprehension of Plato’s 
meaning. The sentence is Plato’s ironical version of the argument of 
some nominalist who disbelieves altogether in abstract ideas and 
abstract numbers, or if you will, it is Plato’s anticipation of those 
modern professors of pedagogy who at teachers’ associations bring 
down the gallery with their satire of the abstract teaching of mathe- 
matics. Numbers in themselves, these teachers tell us, are unreal and 
unnatural abstractions. As the novelist Mr. Cabell puts it 2+2=4 
is a fiction, though it is true that 2 apples+2 apples are 4 apples. We 
should not torture and confuse a child by abstractions, but teach 
him concretely. They sympathize in short with the small boy who 
when asked how many are 5 apples and 7 apples said he didn’t know— 
he always did his sums in beans. Plato might admit that method for 
Egyptian boys and in the elementary education of the Laws (819 B). 
But he wants to teach his guardians to think. And for that purpose the 
value of arithmetic is that it makes them think not about numbered 
apples or beans but about the numbers themselves, i.e. ideal numbers. 

The mathematicians themselves are vaguely aware of this. Any 
unit of sense and experience, an apple or a cabbage, can be divided 
into a multiplicity. But the mathematicians will not allow any such 
intrusion of concrete reality into a piece of mathematical reasoning. 
The unit must remain the same unchanged and indivisible through- 
out the operation. There is no such unit in the world of sense. It is 
apprehensible only by thought. So the mathematician Dedekind is 
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quoted as saying that whole numbers are not objective things, but 
“freie Schépfungen des menschlichen Geistes.”’ 

Then comes the skeptic, the nominalist, the type of mind de- 
scribed at the end of the fifth book that can see beautiful things but 
cannot see beauty, that can see numbered things, but cannot see 
number, the type of mind that today denounces any abstract teaching 
of arithmetic, and addresses to the mathematicians, not to the meta- 
physician Plato, the contemptuous question: Of what numbers are 
you speaking in which unity is thus unchangeable and indivisible? 
There ain’t no such animal. 

And then comes our modern interpreter and mistakes that sen- 
tence for Plato’s metaphysical affirmation of mathematical numbers 
as an ontological tertiwm quid between numbered things and numbers 
in themselves or ideal numbers. 

Adam’s final clinching argument is: ‘‘Are we then to suppose that 
there are many ideas of one?”’ We might as well ask: Are we to sup- 
pose that there are many ideas of beauty because there are many 
beautiful girls and landscapes? Are we to suppose there are many ideas 
of red because there a hundred red automobiles? The compatibility 
of the absolute unity of the Platonic idea with its “‘presence’’ at the 
same time in many things and also in (the definition of) many other 
ideas is a problem of metaphysics ingeniously discussed in the Par- 
menides. It is no more baffling than the problem which confronts any 
philosophy or theology that posits any kind of absolute and tran- 
scendental reality. As soon as you try to relate it to particulars ordi- 
nary logic involves you in contradictions of the sort developed in the 
Parmenides. You have the choice of giving up all transcendental 
reality, of appealing to faith, or assuming that some kind of extraor- 
dinary logic applies to such cases. 

Plato in the Parmenides and Philebus and elsewhere when con- 
fronted with these antinomies tells us to proceed in disregard of them 
and make practical use of the theory of ideas because we cannot do 
without it.1 The apparent contradictions he has already told us in 
Rep. 476 A are an appearance: in itself each idea is one. But by virtue 
of their communion with action and bodies and with one another they 

1 Parmen. 135B; Philebus 15, 16D. 
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present themselves everywhere as a multiplicity of aspects. This 
answers by anticipation Adam’s question to me: ‘‘Are we to suppose 
that there are many ideas of one?” The metaphysical difficulty is the 
same for ideas of numbers that it is for other ideas. It is a case of 
G&AANAWY Kowvwria. The idea of one as the unit is involved in, Kouwvrel, 
communicates with, the idea of five, six, seven, and other numbers. 
For practical purposes of human reason we have to admit that as we 
do in the case of other ideas. But the metaphysical theory of ideas 
continues to affirm the transcendental unity of each and every idea in 
itself. 

Similarly of geometric ideas. In a note on page 159 Adam says 
that a hasty perusal of 510 D might lead us to suppose that there is but 
one mathematical square, and even to identify it with the idea; “but 
see the notes ad loc.”’ Let us see. The note admits that so far as lan- 
guage goes Tov Terpaywvod a’rod might refer to the idea of square, but 
says that Plato held that to be distinct from the mathematical square. 
For proof of this he refers us back to the Appendix which referred us to 
this note. His only further argument is based on the use of d:avora 
and dcavoovpevor in 511. 

What Plato says there is precisely what Aristotle is praised above 
Plato by Gomperz for saying: that the mathematicians speak of the 
concrete figures but think of the figures in themselves—just as in the 
passage we have been considering he says that arithmetic is helpful 
because it makes us think of numbers in themselves. But Adam 
appealing to the special and unique use of dtavora as a mere designa- 
tion for one section of the divided line! says “‘as in the divided line it is 
intermediate we may suppose that its objects are intermediate.” 
That is begging the question again and ignoring the definite evidence 
in Plato’s language that it was the method not the objects that char- 
acterized that section of the line. This is apparent from the 9 7 jj and 
what follows in 510 D, from the xairot vonr&y évrwr of 511 D, and from 
the conscious evasion in 534 A of the proportion between the classes 
of objects corresponding to the subjective faculties or states of mind.” 


1 Rep. 533D: dravoray 5é abriy & ye 7S rpdober ov Wpicdueha* ~ore . .. . ob repli 
dvéuaros audio hyrnots. 


‘ , ’ a ciel 
2 rnv 5’ &’ ols radra dvadoyiav.... éper. 
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Adam’s only argument against my interpretation there is that Plato 
would in that case have refrained from drawing out the proportions 
between the faculties themselves for exactly the same reasons. But 
why, pray? The faculties or let us better say the habits or attitudes 
of mind or the methods are clearly discriminated by Plato by a dis- 
tinction which is repeated by Aristotle and holds good today. The 
sciences use concrete symbols and treat their working hypotheses as 
for the time being unchallengeable assumptions. Philosophy or dialec- 
tic does neither. Having clearly distinguished two or rather four atti- 
tudes of mind why shouldn’t Plato make a proportion of them? And 
if two of these four states of mind or methods deal with essentially 
the same kinds of objects, that is with ideas, why should he not in the 
one case fill the gap in the proportion between the corresponding ob- 
jects by a description of the method applied to them and in the other 
case evade or omit the drawing out of the proportion? But not to con- 
fuse the subject by too much detail I recur again to the sentence on 
which Adam chiefly rests his case: ‘About what numbers are you 
speaking?” I am willing to stake the whole issue on the interpreta- 
tion of that sentence already given. It cannot bear the meaning which 
Adam reads into it. It is plainly the scornful and skeptical query of the 
nominalist or the advocate of concrete teaching, addressed not pri- 
marily to the metaphysician but to the mathematician who insists on 
teaching abstract numbers. Plato approves such teaching as a prepa- 
ration for the abstract theory of dialectic. The nominalist denies the 
reality of any and all abstractions. The ontological theory of ideas is 
not directly but only by implication and for a Platonist involved. 
Still less is there any question or hint of differences between mathe- 
matical ideas and other ideas. For Plato’s purposes they merely 
illustrate the contrast between pure ideas and particular objects of 
sense. 

But finally it will be said that there is after all a difference in fact 
between ideal numbers and other ideas. As Aristotle puts it the idea 
is supposed to be one, but the ideal number exists in many identical 
replicas. I have already in part answered this argument by a refer- 
ence to the Parmenides and Republic 476 A. The apparent multiplica- 
tion of the idea of unity or of any number in material objects is as 
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much or as little a metaphysical problem as is the “‘presence”’ of any 
other idea in many things. Five apples is to five in itself as red apples 
is to red or redness itself. And the &\A\jAwr Kowwwvia of Rep. 476A 
covers the multiplication of the idea by involvement in other ideas. 
Still there remains an apparent difference. The idea of twenty con- 


tains twenty ideal units and five repetitions not of four apples but of 
four itself, the abstract four. There is no precise parallel to this in 
other ideas. That may be true if one cares to consider it so curiously. 
But it is not quite true from the standpoint of the theory of ideas. 
With any group of twenty things the idea of twenty is “present.” 
The idea itself is just twenty. It is not five fours until it is broken 
up and ceases to be twenty. Waiving this point, we may admit that 
this possible dialectic distinction between ideas of numbers and other 
ideas may have puzzled the pupils of Plato and even that it may have 
occurred to Plato himself. If it did he apparently dismissed it as a 
useless refinement that had no practical significance for the theory of 
ideas whether from the standpoint of working logic of educational 
training in abstractions or a language of aesthetic idealism or an on- 
tology of metaphysical idealism. At any rate Plato never mentioned 
it. If he did will someone quote and not misinterpret the passage? 
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SAY IT WITH FLOWERS 


Rufinus says in the Anthology (v. 74): ’ 

I send thee, Rhodocleia, this wreath which I myself with mine own hands 
entwined of blossoms fair. There wilt thou find lily and budding rose, dewy 
anemone, narcissus water-fain, and violets blue. Set these upon thy head and 
be no longer vain; even as the wreath, thou too dost flower and fade. 


The wreath is intended, then, not only to compliment Rhodocleia on her 
beauty but to warn her that it is not to last for long, with the usual implica- 
tion, of course, that she had better be gracious while she may. From the 
translation and in fact from the Greek itself, read with insufficient attention, 
the warning seems to be conveyed simply by the impermanence of the flowers, 
as when Strato says: ei xaAAe Kavya, ylyvwcy’ ore kal podov dvb (A.P. xii. 
234). This, however, is not the case. By his skilful selection and arrange- 
ment of those blossoms Rufinus drives home his point with a vengeance, 
half-concealing in the rosy wreath a memento mori of the grimmest that 
reminds us of the banquets of ancient Egypt and the feast of Trimalchio in 
Rome—a grinning skull, no less! Spell out his message for yourself: 

gore Kpivov, ‘Podén re xadvé, vorep?) 7’ ’Aveuwvn 
kai Napxiaoos bypés, kai kvavavyés “ION. 
k-p-a-v-iov 

This macabre conceit is worth noting because, oddly enough, it has not 
been detected before, although the epigram is rather well known; also and 
especially because just this sort of thing appears to be very rare in Greek. 
Acrostics, of course, we have, and this is but an unnamed variety of acrostic 
(I must not call it a “sport,” even if it is a ma‘ynov), common enough in 
modern languages. In Greek, too, everybody knows one example, the sym- 
bolic ix6vs that is spelled by the initials of the words "Invots Xpurrds, Oeod Yids, 
XSwrnp. Beyond this, however, I can adduce only two specimens, dug up, I 
confess, from K. Ohlert’s Rétsel und Réatselspiele der alten Griechen, one of 
which is not very presentable, the other not a very close parallel. The first is 
an epigram by Ausonius (Ixxxv) in which the poet tells one magister Eunus 
that if he writes down certain names and takes their initials, he will make a 
word applicable to his actions; the epigram is in Latin, but the names are 
Greek, as is the word they build. The other is transmitted by Photius 
(Bibl. 40 [Bekker, p. 8]), who says that the name of Philostorgius was to be 


1 Op. cit., pp. 225 and 227. 
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found in his Ecclesiastical History by taking the first letter of the first word in 
each of the twelve books. This is really itself a distinct variety which might 
well have a name of its own. 

Perhaps the variety which Rufinus illustrates was too simple for Greek 
tastes. It may well be, however, that the scarcity is only apparent and that 
anyone who cares to beat the coverts of the Anthology can come away with a 
full bag. They are certainly harder to detect than regular acrostics, except 
when they give themselves away, as in Ausonius. 


A. M. Harmon 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


NOTE ON PLATO REPUBLIC 490 D 


Kat Tovrou 61) évexa wad aveindapev THY TOV AAnOGs Pirocdduy dioww 
kal €€ dvayKns wpioduea. 


The meaning of the last three words has generally been missed by Eng- 
lish translators and editors. Of German translators, both Schleiermacher and 
Apelt render correctly; Cousin’s French version is incorrect. Jowett trans- 
lates: “Which question of necessity brought us back to the examination and 
definition of the true philosopher’’; Davies and Vaughan: “And this was the 
reason why we took up again the character of the real philosophers and 
found ourselves compelled to define it’’; Lindsay: “And for that reason we 
have again referred to and been forced to define the nature of the true phi- 
losophers.”’ 

Shorey, in reviewing the third edition of Jowett’s translation (AJP, 
Vol. XIII), wrote (p. 365): “The translation ‘which question of necessity 
brought us,’ ete., misses the point,” and compared 486 E yu doxodmev ... . 
ovx dvayxaia. He offered no alternative translation. 

The meaning of the passage becomes clear when it is observed that in 
the previous pages Plato has been insisting on the necessary character of the 
true philosopher, that is, on the qualities implicit in the philosopher as such. 
Note in particular the following expressions: 

485 C 6. raca avayxn xrh. 

486 C 10. dvayxacOjoera. 

486 E 1. [Cited by Shorey, as above.] 

489 D 10. rap xoddGv rovnpias riy avayxnv. 

489 FE 3. dev dufjuev riv hbow oiov avaynn divar tov Kadédv Te Kayabdv éodpevor. 

490 C 8. xai 5) rév &AXov Tis dirocdpov Picews xopdv ri Set wadw & apxis avay- 
xafovra rarrew; [Jowett translates: “Neither is there any reason why I should 
again set in array the philosopher’s virtues,’”’ etc. This omits advayxatovra, which 
both Adam and Burnet rightly retain in the text. Adam translates it: “insisting on 
their necessity.’’] 

492 A 1. ay roivey Bepev rod dirocddov diow ... . els macav aperhy avayKn abtavo- 
herny adixvetoOa xrr. (Jowett: “must necessarily grow.’’] 


Conversely, of the necessary perversion of the philosopher, unless providen- 
tially saved: 
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492 D1. woddn.... avaykn. kal uqv.... obmw Thy weylorny dvayKny eipnkaper. 

493 D 6. kupiovs abrod roidv tods roddobs, répa Tav avayKalwv, } Avoundeia Neyouern 
avayxn movety abrG radra & &v obo. érauwGow [Here Adam’s and Burnet’s punctua- 
tion makes the sense clear.] 

494 A 5. rods gidocopobvras dpa avayKn YeyecOa im’ abrar. 


Other similar expressions might be cited (cf. 495 A 1; 495 E 2; 496 B 7; 499 
B 1; 500 D 4); some of these refer to the pressure, or necessity, to be laid 
on philosophic natures in order to prevent them from betraying their true 
character. 

From these passages the meaning of 490 D 5-7 is clear. Translate: “And 
for this reason we again referred to and defined the nature of true philosophers 


as it must of necessity be.” y 
WituraM C. GREENE 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


HORACE SERM. xi. 7 


Horae momentum occurs also in Liv. v. 7. 3, ix. 16. 9, xxv. 24. 14, xxv. 28.9, 
xl. 15. 14; Sen. D. ix. 11. 9; Plin. N.H. vii. 172; Curt. ix. 6. 21; Suet. Aug. 50. 
The equivalence to hora seems to be proved especially by the Suetonian 
passage, but also by the epithet wnius in Liv. ix. 16. 9 and Curt. loc. cit. 
(cf. Palmer on Hor. Serm. i. 1. 7 and Deferrari, AJP, XLIII, 212) and by 
comparison of Sen. loc. cit. with Cic. Sull. 73. As in these last two passages, 
in B.Hisp. xxix. 5, Liv. xxx. 30. 21, and Sen. N.Q. iii. 27. 2, soin Horace an hour 
is taken rhetorically as the ideal time within which an issue may be decided. 
For punctum temporis or momentum contrasted with hora see Cic. Sest. 53, 
Sen. Ep. xci. 6, Tac. D. 6, and the inscription (Audollent, No. 293) quoted in 
Stolz-Debrunner (Gesch. d. Lat. Spr., p. 105). The distinction between punc- 
tum and momentum in Plin. Pan. 56 seems to be a temporary or individual 
caprice; Gellius (xiv. 1. 26) uses the two interchangeably; and the examples I 
have collected indicate that punctum was preferred by earlier writers, momen- 
tum in Augustan and Silver Latin. Thus uno puncto horae (Lucil. 405), the 
epithet in agreement with the governing noun, as in Liv. xxv. 24. 14 and xl. 
15. 14, a confirmation of the view that the two nouns are felt as equivalent 
to the single hora; punctum temporis, Ter. Ph. 184 (“punctum pro momen- 
tum,” Donat.), Lucr. i. 1109, iv. 164, ibid. 194 (I omit the much-discussed 
tempore puncto), Cic. Verr. 2. 103, Clu. 41, Cat. iv. 7, Sest. 53, Flace. 60, Dom. 
115, Vat. 27, Phil. ii. 31, ibid. 112, viii. 20, Tuse. i. 82, D.N. i. 52, i. 67, ii. 11, 
ii. 94, de Div. ii. 95, Fam. vi. 5, 3, Caes. B.C. ii. 14. 4, B.Afr. xv. 3, Plin. Ep. 
iii. 18. 6, Pan. 56; momentum temporis, Liv. ii. 28. 4, xxi. 33. 10, xxv. 14. 10, 
XXxvill. 5. 17, xxxi. 37. 7, xxxi. 38. 3, xxxiv. 39. 10, xxxv. 11. 13, xxxvii. 24. 1, 
xliv. 11. 8, Val. M. i. 8 (ext. 5), ibid. 7, ii. 7. 1, v. 1. 8, vii. 8. 8, viii. 7 (ext. 4), 
Curt. vi. 7. 27, vi. 9. 9, Sen. Apoc. xiii. 3, N.Q. i. 3. 10, Ep. xci. 6, Petron. 
28, 97, 116, Plin. Zp. vii. 4. 5, Pan. 56, Tac. A. xvi. 5, H. ii. 86; momentum 
alone, Liv. iii. 63. 1, iii. 70. 13, xxi. 14. 3, xxiv. 22. 9, xxviii. 6. 4, xxviii. 7. 9, 
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xliv. 39. 4, Val. M. iv. 7 (ext. 1), v. 5. 3, ix. 8. 1, ix. 13. 3, Sen. D. iv. 7. 2, vi. 7. 2, 
vi. 16. 7, ix. 14. 9, x. 1. 4, x. 10. 4, Clem. i. 19. 5, N.Q. iii. 27. 2, vii. 22. 1, 
Ep. xx. 6, xxx. 16, lviii. 23, Ixxi. 15, Ixxvii. 13, Tac. D. 6, Petron. 92, Suet. Oth. 
4, Vesp. 21. That is, it depends in general on the usage of the period whether 
“a short time” is regarded as ‘‘a fixed point”’ or as ‘a movement”; Horace 
combines the two notions in Ep. ii. 2. 172. But in a few passages the usage is 
abandoned for special reasons. In Cic. Fam. vi. 10. 5 momenta repeats in other 
form temporum inclinationibus, and momenta observabimus neque ullum prac- 
termittemus locum finds a parallel in ibid. xi. 16. 1, where tempus observaret 
epistolae reddendae is followed by epistolae offendunt non loco redditae. (But 
Lewis and Short wrongly place momenta (de Div. i. 118) under the temporal 
sense; it is to be explained from the accompanying mutatio and mutat.) In Sen. 
Ep. \xxvii. 12 puncto is congruent with coniectus; in N.Q. vi. 32. 10 it accords 
with pendeo and contrasts with fugientis. Whether puncto horae in Sen. Fr. 
xiii. 83 (Haase) is to be attributed to Seneca or to Jerome, I do not venture to 
decide. 
W. H. Kirk 


RoutGcers UNIVERSITY 


HOMERIC LAUGHTER 


The quenchless laughter of the Homeric gods has been the theme of 
endless comment and animadversion from Plato, who deprecates all violent 
laughter as unseemly and inviting an equally violent reaction, to the neo- 


Platonists and Hegelians who interpret it as a symbol of the joyousness and 
exuberance of the divine nature. 


And all true poets laugh unquenchably 
Like Shakespeare and the gods, 


as Mrs. Browning puts it. 

The most frequent modern gloss is I think an exaggeration if not a misin- 
terpretation. It is that the passage illustrates the close association of cruelty 
with humor in the primitive mind. It is thus connected with the taunting of a 
fallen foe by the Homeric warrior which George Eliot says may be the origin 
of the delicious thing we call humor. IJ will not delay to discuss that hypothe- 
sis of pseudo-science, but merely point out that in this case the gods are 
probably not laughing cruelly at the lameness of Hephaestus, as we are told 
they do in a footnote to Mr. H. G. Wells’s History, which avers that the gods 
laugh consumedly not at Hephaestus’ wit but at his lameness. There is I 
think no hint of that in the text. Though if Homer had wished to emphasize 
the lameness I suppose he could have written xwAcvovra, treating ywAevev as 
a verb of motion. However that may be, the gods in fact laughed primarily at 
the humanly amusing contrast between Hephaestus and such a cupbearer as 
Ganymede or Hebe, and secondly with the perhaps more specific Greek feeling 
that there is something amusing in officiousness, excessive zeal, and bustling 
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mpoOvpia. So in the exactly similar case of the old servitor at the banquet in 
Euripides’ Jon 1172 it is said: 

yedwv 8 yxe cvvdelarvors rodby 

wpo0uya mpacow. 


Homer has not the word zpo6vuia, but zourviw in the context conveys the idea. 


PauL SHOREY 


TACITUS’ ANNALS vi. 10 

Necataque est anus Vitia, Fufii Gemini mater, quod filii necem flevisset. 

Furneaux, in his note on this passage, has this statement regarding the 
name Vitia: ‘“No such Roman name is known; hence the conjectures ‘Vibia’ 
(Nipp.), ‘Vittia’ (Baiter), ‘Fufia’ (Ritt.).” 

In the course of composing an Epigraphical Commentary on Tacitus’ 
Annals, I find the following inscriptional evidence which proves conclusively 
that Vitia was a Roman name: CIL, III, 7912: Vitia Threpte; VI, 28523: 
Vitia Irene; 29095: Vitia Chelidon; 34259: Vitia Ianuaria. 

There is, therefore, no necessity for altering the manuscript reading in the 
passage. 


RoBERT SAMUEL ROGERS 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


MHAEN ATAN: AN ADDITIONAL NOTE 
The conclusion reached by Professor Wilkins in her acute paper, “Mndev 


Ayav in Greek and Latin Literature” (Class. Phil., XXI [1926], 132-48), 
that the proverbial expression is applied rather to mental states than to 
conduct may perhaps be extended. It is likely that a careful study of Greek 
“moderation” will show that the doctrine of the mean itself, like the proverb 
which best expresses it, is primarily mental rather than physical. Examples 
are of course superabundant, but I may cite as a single instance a passage in 
the short technical treatise ascribed to Libanius on the art of letter-writing 
(EmoroApato. yapaxripes [ed., V. Weichert], Teubner, 1910) where the author 
describes the style appropriate to a letter as follows: 

“Tt is essential that the phraseology of the letter be more elegant (drti- 
xwtépav) than that in common use and yet more colloquial than the elegant; 
likewise that it be neither too pompous nor too unassuming, but rather a sort 
of mean to these” (kai pyre Atav tYyAjv pyre Tarewnv dyav, dAAG peony Twa, 
p. 19; there are no divisions by sections). The emphasis on restraint lends 
itself readily to all forms of literary criticism, for example. Cf. Aristotle 
Rhetoric iii 2: onpetov yap dre 6 Adyos, ds éav py SydAoi, od woijoe Td éEavTov 
€pyov: kal pyre Tarevyv pyre trép TO dbiwpa, GAAG mpérovaay KTH. 

Casper J. KRAEMER, JR. 

WASHINGTON SQuARE COLLEGE 

New York UNIVERSITY 
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A Primer of Medieval Latin, An Anthology of Prose and Poetry. By 
CuarLes H. Beeson. Chicago, Atlanta, New York: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1925. 


All Latin study has suffered too long from the artificial divisions that 
have been set up between classical, patristic, and medieval literature. On the 
one hand we have had the purest classical scholar disclaiming all contact 
with Christian writings, and on the other the patristic scholar looking with 
indifference on all Medieval Latin literature, even that part of it constituted 
by the writings of the scholastics. The really great Latin scholars have not 
narrowed down their reading to any one section. The same professor who 
can write a charming book on Ovid has busied himself also both with Boethius 
and Ioannes Scotus Erigena. And here we have Professor Beeson, who either 
by good fortune or good sense, or both, became a pupil of the greatest of 
Latin paleographers and one of the greatest of medievalists, I mean Ludwig 
Traube, of Munich (died 1907). We owe to Beeson a masterly work, worthy 
of his great teacher, Isidor-Studien, published in 1913, and now we have the 
present work from him, appealing to a much larger circle. 

The healthy state of medieval studies at present is evident on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and one of the signs of it is the publication of selections from 
the vast stores of medieval literature. It is natural to compare the present 
work with that of the British scholar, Stephen Gaselee, which appeared shortly 
before Beeson’s. The two works differ in two respects from each other. 
Gaselee’s is the work rather of a dilettante; Beeson’s that of an expert: and 
the latter is far more comprehensive than the former, having two hundred 
passages as against forty-five in its predecessor. 

Among the writers from whom selections are taken will be found James 
of Vorago, St. Benedict, Cassiodorus, Jordanes, Gregory of Tours, Gregory 
the Great, Isidore, Bede, Paulus Diaconus, Charlemagne, Einhard, Notker, 
Alcuin, Hrabanus Maurus, Lupus of Ferriéres, Asser, Regino, Luitprand, 
Hugo of St. Victor, Otto of Freising, Ordericus Vitalis, Abelard, Bernard of 
Clairvaux, William of Malmesbury, Geoffrey of Monmouth, John of Salis- 
bury, Peter of Blois, Walter Map, Bonaventura, Caesarius of Heisterbach, 
Vincent of Beauvais, and Roger Bacon. What a noble list it is! And this 
only touches the prose writers. The verse writers are fitly inaugurated with 
the great Te Deum of Niceta of Remesiana, and there follows many another 
notable hymn. 

But the volume consists not merely of well-chosen extracts. An admi- 
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rable, if brief, Introduction states the main differences in vocabulary, syntax, 
and idiom between the Latin of the classical and the Latin of the medieval 
periods. The volume is also equipped with short necessary notes at the foot 
of the page, including an account of each writing excerpted, and concludes 
with a vocabulary. 

A taste of all these tempting dishes is sure to whet the appetite of the 
reader. Many recruits flock to the standard of the Medieval Latin scholars! 
There is work as well as enjoyment for them, and they will find most of the 
latter in the former. 

The work may be highly recommended as a textbook for schools and 
colleges, nor need the Catholic student be deterred from its study by the 
fact that certain anti-Catholic writings are represented in the selection. The 
church has always had enemies, and Dr. Beeson is concerned to represent life 
as it was, not as it should have been. elvii. 15: luctifluo is surely a misprint, 
as it could only come from luctus; read, therefore, lucifluo. 


JosEPH P. CHRISTOPHER 
Catuotic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
Wasuineoton, D.C. 


C. Plini Caecili Secundi Epistularum Libri Decem. Recensuit ELMER 
TRUESDELL MERRILL. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1922. Pp. xxiv+ 
315. 8vo. 


The results of years of painstaking labor are given in this editio maior of 
the Letters. The Praefatio is a summary of the author’s numerous studies 
previously published dealing with the tradition and the text. The Apparatus, 
for which he made a first-hand examination of all the sources, is the most com- 
plete and the best ever published of this author. The text unfortunately 
carries to its logical conclusion the evaluation of the manuscript traditions pro- 
posed by Otto in 1886, and accepted in varying degrees by all editors since 
that time. This edition is clearly meant to supersede Keil’s edition of 1870 as 
the standard edition. 

The most fundamental question to be determined by an editor of these 
Letters is the proper weighting of the two main manuscript traditions. It is an 
error to treat the question as if there were three instead of two main tradi- 
tions. In his Praefatio, Merrill is very contemptuous of the MV family: 
“textum deformatum potius quam restitutum exhibebat” (p. v.) He offers no 
proof of this fundamental assumption, but depends solely on the article of 
Otto in Hermes, xxi (1886), to support it. It seems impossible that he has 
subjected the proofs offered in that article to a careful analysis. 

Merrill recognizes that the nine-book (MV) and the eight-book (Doux) 
manuscripts have a common source (pp. v, xx), but he does not give due 
weight to this fact in evaluating the variant readings. It is obvious that where 
D agrees with PBF it, and not MV, has preserved the reading of the common 
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ancestor; and that where MVD agree against PBF we should weight the 
readings in accordance with the comparative trustworthiness of these two 
independent traditions. Merrill’s text shows that he follows MVD-readings 
in such cases thrice as often as he follows PBF-readings' in spite of his strong 
inclination to follow the readings of the ten-book family. He is especially in- 
clined to follow the readings of B. In Book iv, for example, there are only six 
intelligible readings of B which Merrill has not adopted, while he has changed 
the reading of Keil in fifty-six readings in this one book to make the text 
conform to the reading of B. Although B is a better manuscript than F of the 
same family, it is of course not better than the archetype of the ten-book 
tradition, which the text of all editors, including Merrill, shows to have been 
inferior to the archetype of the MVD tradition. 

Merrill (p. xiii) assumes without argument? too close relationship between 
B and F. The parent of F may have been copied from the parent of B, but F 
differs from B in too many readings which require the assumption of an inter- 
mediate step between it and the parent of B to permit us to assume that it is 
itself a direct copy from the parent of B.2 Another assumption for which 
Merrill offers no evidence is that the portion of Book viii which is found in 
manuscripts ten and in the manuscript which formed the basis of the Roman 
edition (r) of 1474 is from a German manuscript of the MV family rather than 
from an Italian nine-book descendant of the archetype of the eight-book 
family. 

The Apparatus has been prepared with great care and is the most valu- 
able feature of this edition. I have, however, noted many errors in it in my 
own examination of the principal manuscripts. The limited space available 
for this review makes citation of these errors impossible here. A word of 
caution must, however, be added in regard to readings reported as by second 
hand. Since third hand is sometimes distinguished, as in i.3.4, it is natural to 
assume that all readings assigned to second hand in any manuscript are by 
the same hand. It is perhaps natural, too, to assume that these readings by 
second hand may come from the parent-manuscript, and correct miscopyings 
of first hand. Both these assumptions would be misleading.‘ Unless it be in a 
few instances in B, no reading reported as by second hand in any of the prin- 
cipal manuscripts can be assumed to have come from the parent-manuscript. 
So far as the study of the text is concerned, it might have been better to omit 


1See Transactions of the American Philological Association, LV (1924), 70-71. 
? Referring to Robbins, Class. Phil., V, 467 ff. 
3 For a discussion of the genesis of one such variant see Class. Jour., XXII, 405 ff. 


‘In B, for example, the most prolific of the several second hands is so late that he 
found it necessary to retrace hundreds of letters that were becoming so faded by his 
time as to threaten to become illegible. His work can be clearly distinguished in Plate 
CXLIII, of B, in Chatelain, Paléographie des classiques latins. His g, for example, is 
quite distinctive, and his many redrawings of words and letters show plainly in the 
plate. 
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them entirely, as has been done in reporting D. In a few instances also cor- 
rections have been assigned to first hand that certainly are the work of a later 
hand. 

The text offered in this edition relegates to the apparatus numerous con- 
jectures of Kukula. This is a genuine service. It brings in, however, more 
than three hundred readings from the ten-book family, many of them appear- 
ing here for the first time in a modern edition. These sadly mar what is still a 
worthy work of American scholarship, whose author, by his contributions to 
our knowledge of the sources, has connected his name indelibly and most 
creditably with the history of the criticism of the text of Pliny’s Letters. 


SELATIE EpGar Stout 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Der Weg in die Philosophie. By Gtora Miscu. Eine philosophische 
Fibel. Teubner, 1926. 


Herr Misch’s book will be found to answer with surprising fidelity to the 
accepted notion of what German scholarship, for good and for ill, may be 
expected to produce when it sets for itself, as it is so fond of doing, a major 
task of historical interpretation. Here is the familiar formula exemplified: 
huge learning mixed part for part with inordinate speculative audacity. The 
result is an introduction to philosophy beside which the virtues and vices of 
contemporary American “approaches to” and “stories of” philosophy are 
scarcely deserving of either praise or blame. The truth is that Herr Misch has 
written for members of his Fach and for enlightened amateurs, while our 
American expositions have addressed themselves either to college Sophomores 
or to the lay-world at large. Herr Misch without ostensible irony has called 
his book “a philosophical primer,” but the primacy at which he seeks to 
arrive is that which comes not first but as the last ripened fruit of philosophical 
wisdom. That Misch’s book could ever properly serve as a pedagogical intro- 
duction (a hope expressed in his Preface) appears to me hardly less improbable 
than the prospect of introducing students to logic through the speciously 
elementary medium of Principia Mathematica. 

But Herr Misch has set before himself a second aim. His book is designed 
also as a contribution to our fundamental acquaintance with philosophy. This 
acquaintance we are asked to make, not through a systematic analysis, but in 
the living synthesis of history. Misch here confesses his dependence upon 
Hegel’s doctrine of the essential identity of the historical course with the 
rational development of philosophy. More proximately Misch derives this in- 
sight from the school of Dilthey. It is this historical attitude that determines 
the form of the book. Philosophy is to speak in propria persona; accordingly, 
the greater part of the book is composed of the ipsissima verba of the great 
philosophers from the beginning up to Socrates; a second volume is promised 
tracing the further course of development. 
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The citations are introduced under an extremely elaborate set of sche- 
mata, which in turn are meticulously subdivided in such a way as to resemble 
that section of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason in which the categories are 
transcendentally deduced. One feels that in the name of an empirical general- 
ization we are here being shown a conjectural reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion of the edifice of history. The assumption is that we can recapture the 
precise configuration of the universe as it appeared, for example, to pre- 
philosophical men, by the simple device of “contracting” our own spiritual 
experience. Thus the elaborately self-conscious analysis of a phenomenologist 
of the school of Husserl is taken as yielding certain ultimate data, which are, 
as it were, atoms, and consequently the constituents of any possible experi- 
ence, including of course that of actual early thinkers. Finding among the 
remains of early philosophical thought certain passages that can be made to 
bear a sense compatible with that discovered by the phenomenological anal- 
ysis, Herr Misch by a saltus historicus identifies the one with the other, and 
displays the one as simply the other for the first time become self-conscious. 
Thus is ontogeny ontologically made to recapitulate phylogeny. 

Herr Misch is one of that increasing band who are in rebellion against the 
provinciality of treating philosophy as an exclusively European thing, of 
seeing it as a consequence of the splash of Thales in his well. Philosophy for 
Misch, as for Ousel, Keyserling, and Sprengler, is also Asian; and his book 
depicts the parallel development of philosophical ideas in China, India, and 
Greece. The selections from the Chinese moralists and from the sacred books 
of India, which latter Misch knows at first hand, will be weleomed by no one 
more than by the genuine Hellenist who will find in them only confirmation 
of the universality of the Greek spirit. 


Ronaup B. LEVINSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


The Religion of Ancient Greece. An Outline. By THappEus ZIELIN- 
ski. Translated from the Polish with the author’s co-operation 
by GrEorGE Rapa. Noyes. Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1926. Price $2.50. 


La Religion de la Gréce Antique. By THappEus ZIELINSKI. Traduc- 
tion p’ ALFRED FicHELLE. Paris: Société d’Edition “Les Belles- 
Lettres,”’ 1926. 

This is an enthusiastically, a pleasantly written book on a great subject 
by a great scholar, translated by competent experts into good French and 
English. On this cue a politic reviewer would praise it without reserves and 
disregard all the tiresome qualifications and exceptions which, being nothing 
if not critical, I cannot forbear to mention: (1) It is not historical in temper. 
Professor Zielinski of course knows the history, occasionally reminds the 
reader of it, and is even hyper-historical when he attempts to distinguish what 
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neither he nor anybody else knows, the different stages of religious and moral 
evolution in the Homeric poems. But the attention of the reader is concen- 
trated on the general spirit of Greek religion, and when he wants a text to 
illustrate this essential spirit a thousand years are as a day in the author’s 
critical philosophy and the authenticity of the document is an irrelevant 
pedantry. (2) The interpretation of Greek religion is wilfully optimistic. It 
is such a book as the author of The Queen of the Air might have written had 
Ruskin possessed a little more of Professor Zielinski’s scholarship. In religion, 
he thinks, ‘‘Gefiihl ist alles,’”’ and Greek religious feeling was always essen- 
tially noble and right. It was never in any objectionable sense primitive, 
idolatrous, superstitious, polytheistic, fatalistic, intolerant, narrow, ascetic, 
or licentious. Greek religion is systematically idealized in contrast to pre- 
historic religion, Judaism, Islamism, and mediaeval and Protestant Chris- 
tianity. There is much in this mood with which I and the part of me that 
remembers Schopenhauer and Renan’s prayer and Swinburne’s ‘Hymn to 
Apollo” and Arnold’s Pagan and Mediaeval Religious Sentiment and Pater’s 
Marius sympathize. And I welcome the book without reserve as an antidote 
to the recent British school which exalts the vague and formless infinite of 
primitive religion and fetishism above the glorious personifications of Homer 
and Greek sculpture. 

But (3) the book is not quite critical. It could not be without more dis- 
crimination in the chronology, sounder understanding of Plato and Aristotle, 
and more attention to what from the fifth century on should be the main 
theme, inviting and justifying modern analogies, the endeavor of liberal, 
natural, ethical religion to find a via media between atheism and fundamental- 
ism. 

It would perhaps be unfair to dwell on minor lapses in a sketch. But even 
a popular outline ought not to tell the public that “in Plato God, the source 
of all good for men, distinctly gives them a helping hand acting through his 
servants the daemons.” And Professor Zielinski surely must know that the 
olives of the Cephissus were not called moriae because they were “‘trees of 
fate,’”’ but because they were propagated from the original olive created by 
Athena. Professor Zielinski’s interpretation here may pair off with Miss Jane 
Harrison’s designation of morian Zeus as “the old sky God with his round 
eye.” 

Lastly the writer’s self-confidence or shall we call it naiveté or enthusi- 
asm is to be taken with some grains of allowance: “It is extremely strange,” 
he says, ‘that I am the first student to formulate a principle which soon, I 
hope, will become a truism” (p. 13). And again, “Most of the facts cited in 
the present sketch are no secret for students of Greek religion; but neverthe- 
less that religion has here been illuminated with an entirely new and fresh 
light.”’ Possibly—I do not know—for Eastern Europe or Poland, but not for 
readers of Gaston Boissier, Arnold, Ruskin, Murray, Andrew Lang, Clifford 
Moore, not to speak of more technical writers. 
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Professor Zielinski protests against the wiseacres who describe “‘in a dry 
and stupid fashion the Nereids as the personification of the gentle waves of 
the sea.”” Would he include in that ban Andrew Lang’s 

And saw white Thetis with her maidens all 
Sweep up to high Olympus from the sea. 


At any rate he allows himself the license which he deprecates in others, and 
allegorizes and symbolizes freely when it suits his mood: Demeter “for the 
Greek was the symbol of the ripening grain, in the waves of which we may 
perceive her even today. And therefore this mother has a ‘daughter’ Cora, 
the symbol of the kernel from which the grain for the next year will spring 


forth.” 
Pau SHOREY 


Plato with an English Translation. By W. R. M. Lams. Loeb Classical 
Library. Volume IV: Laches, Protagoras, Meno, Euthydemus. 
Volume V: Lysis, Symposium, Gorgias. London: William Heine- 
mann; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1925, 


These two volumes are an excellent piece of work. Mr. Lamb has sound 
feeling for both Greek and English idiom and generally not only gets the 
meaning right, but reproduces the tone of the original. He sometimes misses 
a nuance and sometimes permits himself liberties which however are rarely 
objectionable and often felicitous. I will not attempt to discuss such dispu- 
table niceties, but will merely enumerate a few positive misapprehensions 
which have caught my eye. In Symposium 221 E, carvpov 8) twa bBpirrod 
dopay, “the gift of a mocking satyr’” is a slip that warns us that anything may 
happen to any scholar as well as to any boy in the classroom. Or is the moral 
that English pronunciation of Greek which made Jowett hear a jingling 
rhyme in ovprdatov tav dciwv? In Protag. 320 D dca wupi Kai yy KepavvuTat 
is only a periphrasis for air and water, it is not “the elements that are com- 
pounded of fire and earth.” Timaeus 42 E is one proof if any is needed that 
the body is composed of the four elements, not of two. Protag. 332 A ddpoowvynv 
tt kaXeis is not “do you call folly a thing,” it is an example of a well-known 
Platonic usage which Mr. Lamb translates correctly elsewhere and which is 
found in Republic 349 D. Protag. 338 A &s otv romoere is not “so ye shall 
do as I say,” but “thus then you shall do.”! It is not true that “the measuring 
art ....is named the kingly art” in Politicus 283 ff. The kingly art is 
only one example of many arts that assume the reality of measurement by 
an ideal standard as well as merely relative measurements. Meno 92B oi 
rovtos éxitperovtes is not “who intrust young men to their charge,” but 
“who yield to the young men,” who allow them to pay the Sophists (cf. my 
review of Jowett, AJP, XIII, 367). In Huthydem. 307 D Mr. Lamb trans- 
lates a similar sentence correctly. Euthydem. 274 D ra pév obv mrciora SyAov 

1 Protag. 357 A, note. 
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ére ovK dAlyov épyov émdeigar is not “in the main of course this would 
obviously be no trifling performance.”’ The meaning is “‘to exhibit all your 
accomplishments would take too long, but tell me just this.” Huthydem. 286 E 
ra ev éyovra is of course not “even when they are right,” but “these smart 
sayings” (ef. Rep. i. 83830 A). Euthydem. 290 B émi rXéov éoriv does not mean 
“is more important than” but “extends further than” (ef. Huthyphro 12 C). 
Euthydem. 290 C dco ye atrav py ravtaract avénroi ciow is not “when they 
can find any who are not utter blockheads,” and it of course does not refer 
to the dialecticians, but to the mathematicians themselves who if they have 
any sense will not be too proud to submit to the direction of the dialecticians 
(ef. Rep. 528B). Euthydem. 304 E otroci yap mws xai ele trois dvopace is 
not ‘‘this is just how he put it word for word.” The error has serious conse- 
quences for interpretation as is explained in Classical Philology, XVII, 261. 
Lysis 211 A matdtxas is rather “childlike” than “playful.’””’ Symp. 178 B, ro 
yap év Trois mperBurarov elvax tov Oedv, “of the most venerable are the honors 
of the gods,’”’ seems to miss the well-known idiom (ef. Crito 43 C). Gorgias 
487 D olos is of course not “ability to.’’ Georgias 492 ddXra piv &) Kal ds ye ov 
Aé€yets Servds 6 Bios is not “well, well, as you say, life is strange,” but “your 
theory too makes a strange thing of life.” Gorgias 472 A év Iv@iov is of course 
not “at Delphi,’ but in the Pythian precinct at Athens. 
Pau SHOREY 


BREVIORA 


[The managing editor establishes this subdepartment because of the difficulty of 
procuring substantial critical reviews of all books, and the impossibility if they were 
found of printing them in our limited space. It is believed that brief but fair comptes 
rendus will prove more useful than a mere bibliographical notice. Contributions to this 
department should never exceed a page, and a paragraph is preferable.] 


Changes in the Aims of Greek Philology in the Last Century. AI 
METAAAATAI TOT ZYKOMOT THES EAAHNIKH> SIAO0- 
AOTIA> KATA THN TEAETTAIAN EKATON TAETHPIAA: 
YTIO INANNOY E. KAAITSOYNAKI. ’Avarirwots ék rod A. Témou 


ths ’Emornuovkys ’Exernpidos ths dtdocodixns Zxodjs EN 
A@HNAIS, 1926. 


The pamphlet bearing the foregoing title is a logos enarkterios delivered 
at the Panepistemion in Athens. In the terminology of Greek rhetoric, the 
legos is at once epideictic in its mode of treating the history of Greek philology 
as an extended epitaph on the glory that was Greece, and protreptic in the 
author’s manifest concern to rouse his readers to philological pursuits. The 
field traversed is thus much wider than the title would indicate, being in fact 
a compendium of the history of classical philology, necessarily very meager 
but enriched by occasional dithyrambs on the beauty of Greek and more often 
on the Greekness of beauty. 
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The aim of the paper as embodied in the title is reached in the encomium 
on Wilamowitz (p. 22), who is commended for his widening of the skopos of 
Greek philology to include the centuries of Greek culture after Alexander. 
After celebrating the accomplishments of Wilamowitz and his school, the 
author concludes with an eloquent appeal to his fellow-countrymen and 
philologists to undertake the priestlike task of preserving and transmitting 
the heritage of the new philology. 


RonatpD B. LEVINSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


Logios. By Emm Ortu. Leipzig: Universititsverlag von Robert 
Noske, 1926. 


This is a useful, laborious, and apparently exhaustive lexicographical 
study. The net practical result for the American student is little more than he 
would learn from Liddell and Scott and Sophocles’ Lexicon of Byzantine Greek, 
though the new edition of L.S. should add the honorific use of 7 a7 Aoysorys, 
Eure Gelahrtheit, when it comes to Lambda, and has already omitted under 
Alpha atrodoyirys as a synonym of God. The definitions of Adyuos range 
from the well-known Herodotean usage in the sense almost of “‘local anti- 
quarian” to the broader meaning “learned,” “scholarly,” ‘“‘eloquent.’’ Pindar 
is the first poet to use the word and he is the only classical poet to use it 
except Euripides, Jon 602, where Orth would emend it out, though it has been 
emended into the text of Sophocles as it has been into that of Plato. It is fre- 
quent in Philo and later ecclesiastical literature. 

The collections for “Epyijs Adywos will interest students of Greek religion. 
Orth finds thirty or forty cases. There are five in Bruchmann’s Epitheta 
Deorum. This pamphlet could also be used in an American seminar for 
bibliography and as an example of exhaustive lexicographical industry. 


PAUL SHOREY 


Aeschylus and Sophocles. By Joun TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. “Our Debt 
to Greece and Rome Series.’”” New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1927. 


Dr. Sheppard’s edition of the Oedipus Tyrannus was warrant that he 
would write acceptably on the Greek drama.! It was impossible to do justice 
to both Aeschylus and Sophocles and their influence in a book that contains 
fewer words than the notes and introductions of that edition of a single play. 
But Dr. Sheppard has made the best of his limitations. The perfunctory out- 
line is illuminated with some pages of eloquent and just criticism, and the 
story of modern influence is carried not by meaningless lists of secondary 


1Cf. Class. Phil., XV, 394. 
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names, but by selected topics, sometimes capriciously chosen, but always 
interesting: the Cleopatra of Jodelle Ascham and Queen Elizabeth, the note 
of Aeschylus in Marlowe, the danger of trying to verify Churton Collins’ 
“Parallels” in the imperfect Latin translation accessible to Shakespeare, the 
structure and style of Samson Agonistes, Racine, Shelley, and a few notes on 
the nineteenth century. Mr. Sheppard’s own parallels between the close of 
the Cenci and Greek tragedy are a little fanciful. What Shelley’s lines chiefly 
illustrate is the old rhetorician’s and Horace’s doctrine of the pathos of 
simplicity. 
PauL SHOREY 


Neue Wege durch die griechische Sprache und Dichtung. Sprach- 
geschichtliche Untersuchungen. Von Grora H. Mautow. Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter & Co. Pp. viii+525. 


The author’s purpose is to annihilate current doctrine regarding the 
Attic “a purum,” and incidentally to expose countless other fallacies in 
the prevailing accounts of Greek grammar and dialects. “Ich werfe also das 
‘Lautgesetz’ vom a purum zu den Toten; im Verlauf der Untersuchung werde 
ich noch Gelegenheit haben, ihm das Grab zu graben.” “Ehe die Pest der 
Lautgesetze um sich griff, grab es keinen Grammatiker, der nicht deardrov 
schlicht und einfach aus deordreo erklirt hatte und dies wiederum aus 
deororno, dem Gegenstiick zu dSeordrao.’’ The supposedly Doric a in Attic 
tragedy is good Attic. Tyrtaeus was a Lacedaemonian, but no Dorian. “Es 
miissen zur Zeit der messenischen Kriege ionische Gemeinden unbehelligt in 
Lacedaemon gewohnt haben, deren Mannen an der Seite der Dorier ins Feld 
riickten.”” Theognis belonged to a surviving Ionian nobility in Megara. The 
Aeolic element in Homer is a myth. 

Among the surprising etymological discoveries is the relationship of 
éxatepos and éxacros to the interrogative. ‘Sie enthalten wérepos, rdoros, 
aber das zo ist durch xa ersetzt wie in xddos. Wie das méglich war und 
gekommen ist, entzieht sich unseren Blicken; dass es méglich und geschehen 
ist, entzieht sich unseren Blicken; dass es méglich und geschehen ist, sieht 
jeder.” 

The publication of this book has been made possible by the Notgemein- 
schaft der deutschen Wissenschaft, as is stated in the Preface. This body has 
promoted many a substantial publication of international value, as for 
example the Indogermanisches Jahrbuch. But now one wonders if it has any 
proper system of consulting specialists, to advise whether a proposed work is 
a credit to the real German Wissenschaft. Apparently it follows a more 
liberal and democratic policy. 

C. D. Buck 

1 Cf. ibid., I, 293. 
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The Textual Criticism of Inscriptions. By Rotanp G. Kent. Pp. 76. 
Language Monographs published by the Linguistic Society of 
America, No. 2. 


The corruptions found in manuscripts have received full treatment, with 
elaborate classification of the types of error. For inscriptional material the 
matter is much less complicated, and perhaps for this reason the types of error 
with which the epigraphist becomes familiar by experience have not been set 
forth in systematic form, not even in the handbooks of Greek or Latin 
epigraphy, where one might look for a chapter devoted to the subject. The 
author’s minute examination, from this point of view, of certain selected 
inscriptions, Old Persian, Greek, Oscan, Umbrian, and Latin, reveals a 
variety of types of error which amply justifies the attempt to classify. The 
classification is made, for each text and in summary for all, under the broad 
heads of “Errors of Omission,” of “Addition,” and of “Change,” each with 
numerous subdivisions, for which some new terms are coined, as “pseudo- 
haplography,” “‘tele-dittography,” etc. 

The author is fully aware of the difficulty in some cases of distinguishing 
between a pure error of writing and an abnormal but linguistically significant 
spelling, and he intentionally includes some cases which might be on the 
border line. But the Locrian Aovaris, gacoros should be definitely assigned to 
the second class, since even if they are unique in the two inscriptions they are 
paralleled by hundreds of examples of this spelling elsewhere. 


C. D. Buck 


Die Attische Tragédie des Aischylos. By Wautrer Porzic. Leipzig: 
Ernst Wiegandt Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1926. Price, 8 M. 


An Introduction defines Kultur as “ein Spannungszustand des Geistes” 
and contrasts the Ionian and Dorian cultural ideals in Greece. In Aeschylus 
Athens comes to a consciousness of her mission. Geist in its externality is 
language; inner reality is religion. A study of Aeschylus’ language and religion 
is the theme of the book and will, vield an image of tragedy. The form of 
Aeschylean expression is examined under such rubrics as “the linguistic con- 
formation of decisive happenings,” “the special forms of tension,” and “the 
linguistic after echoes of occurrences.’ This terminology and classification 
are illustrated by ample quotations. A second chapter on the significance 
of words begins with a section which is virtually a study of Aeschylean simile 
and metaphor and in a second section entitled ‘‘Der absolute Wert der Laute”’ 
gives what is virtually a more or less ingenious or fantastic study of the 
adaptation of sound to sense in the meters, the vowel music, etc. of Aeschylus. 

The introduction to the chapters on religion rejects the common distinc- 
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tion between the mythological and the seriously meant religious theology of 
Aeschylus. Zeus cannot be both a tyrant and the moral governor of the uni- 
verse. In subsequent chapters the old and new dynasties and more particu- 
larly Zeus, Apollo, and Athena are discussed. A third part entitled ““Tragédie”’ 
treats of “Miarchenspiel,” “Die Geburt der Tragédie,” “Opfergang,” and 
Athena. Our space does not permit a critical estimate of the book. 


Pau. SHOREY 


Echi di Civiltd preistoriche nei Poemi D’Omero. By L. A. STELiA. 
Preface by Errore Romacnout. Milan: Societa Editrice ‘Uni- 
tas,” 1927. 


If this is a doctoral dissertation it is a very creditable and industrious piece 
of work, as the number of illustrations and references to the literature amply 
testify. The work does not quite correspond to the title. Though the main 
emphasis of the illustrations and facts collected is on the relation of the 
Homeric poems to the Mycenaean civilizations there is no systematic discus- 
sion of either the Homeric question or the still more baffling problem what 
tribe, what precise stage of civilization produced the two epics. The general 
conclusion in the summary is merely that Homer illuminates the interval of 
darkness between the early and the later civilization. The book is practically 
a series of chapters such as might almost be extracted from Seymour’s work 
which the author does not seem to know. The first chapter deals with the 


catalogue of the ships, the tribes, and with geography, with some observations 
on the cephalic index of the population. There follow chapters on the enemy 
peoples and the causes of the war, arms and the art of war, woman in Homeric 
poetry, which reads like a Master’s dissertation, architecture and building, 
country life. The numerous convenient illustrations would be more useful if 
they were not a little dim and dark. Contrast for example the view of Sparta 
and Taygetus with the beautiful picture in Cook’s Zeus. 


Pau SHOREY 


Tlevta ev IAovros. Door JAcos HEMELRIJK. Amsterdam: Bilkman & 
Sartorius, 1925. 


This well-printed Dutch dissertation purports to be a more critical study 
of the historical development of the ideas rich and poor than the laudes 
inopiae of G. Mayer, Géttingen, 1915. Tévyres and wAovow are relative 
terms dividing the population into two political or social classes. The poor 
man is he who must work for his living. The association between wealth and 
happiness is close in Greek usage. Our idea of poverty is rather expressed by 
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mtwyxos and Kexpynuevos. The conception of evia as a painful unnatural condi- 
tion arises in the writings of the well-to-do classes. The earliest unfavorable 
judgment of zAotros comes from the writings of the nobility at the time when 
the better classes were losing their wealth. The notion of the moral advan- 
tages of poverty came in with Socrates. The praise of the middle state is 
common to all Greek moralists. These and similar results are reached by a 
rather excessively methodized investigation which reviews all the Greek 
writers from Homer to Aristotle under some six main heads with numerous 
subdivisions. One must, for example, look in seven places to find the author’s 
statement of Plato’s opinions upon the subject. This is in part remedied by a 
final nine-page Gesamtergebnis in German. The work as a whole is well, if a 
little mechanically done. The statement on page 18, “In de daarna volgende 
verzen schildert Solon die épya zevins der dxpypoves, zoals schippers, boeren- 
arbeiders, handwekslieden,” etc., is, I think, a misunderstanding. épya revins 
is probably a mere periphrasis for evia. 
Paut SHOREY 
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